





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
CHARLES LAMB.* 


To Charles Lamb shall be allotted—general 
assent has already assigned it to him, and we 
have no wish to dispute his claim—a quiet, quaint 
niche, apart to himself, in some odd nook or cor- 
ner in the grand temple of English literature. It 
shall be carved from the solid oak, and decorated 
with Gothic tracery; but where Madonnas and 
angels ordinarily appear, there shall be all manner 
of laughing cherubs—one amongst them disguised 
as a chimney-sweep—with abundance of sly and 
humorous devices. Some such niches or stalls 
may occasionally be seen in old cathedrals, sharing 
the eternity of the structure, and drawing the pe- 
culiar regard of the curious and loitering visitor. 
You are startled to find a merry device, and a wit 
by no means reverential, side by side with the 
ideal forms of Catholic piety. You approach to 
examine the solemn-looking carving, and find, per- 
haps, a fox clothed in priestly raiment—teaching, 
in his own way, divers lessons of morality to the 
bears and geese. Such venerable and Gothic 
drollery suspends for a moment, but hardly mars, 
the serious and sedate feelings which the rest 
of the structure, and the other sculptured figures 
of the place, are designed to excite. 

Some such peculiar place amongst our literary 
worthies seems, as we have said, to be assigned by 
general consent to Charles Lamb, nor are we 
about to gainsay his right to this position. He 
has all the genius that could comport with odd- 
ity, and all the oddity that could amalgamate 
with genius. With a range of thought most 
singularly contracted, considering the times in 
which he lived, and the men by whom he was 
surrounded, he has contrived, by a charming sub- 
tlety of observation, aud a most felicitous humor, 
to make us in love even with that contractedness 
itself, which in another would be despised, as 
evidencing a sluggishness and obtuseness of mind. 
Perhaps there are few writers who could be 
named, of these later days, on whose peculiar 
merits there is so little difference of opinion. As 
a poet, he was, at all events, inoffensive, and his 
mediocrity has been pardoned him in favor of that 
genius he displayed as the humorous and critical 
essayist. The publication of his letters, too, has 
materially added to his reputation, and confirmed 
him as a favorite with all to whom his lambent 
and playful wit had already made him known and 
esteemed. We are not aware, therefore, that we 
have anything to dispute, or essentially to modify, 
in the verdict passed by popular opinion on this 
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writer. Yet something may remain to be said 
to assist in appreciating and discriminating his 
peculiar merits as a humorist—something to point 
out where praise is due, and something to draw 
the limits of that praise. Moreover, his biogra- 
phy, as presented to us by Mr. Talfourd, claims 
some notice ; disclosing, as it does, one of the sad- 
dest tragedies, and one of the noblest acts of hero- 
ism, which ever afflicted and dignified the life 
of a man of letters. This biography is also writ- 
ten by one who is himself distinguished in the 
literary world, who was an intimate friend of 
Lamb, and personally acquainted with those liter- 
ary characters by whom Lamb had surrounded 
himself, and who are here grouped around him. 
Upon the whole, therefore, the Life and Writings 
of Elia, though a subject which no longer wears 
the gloss of novelty, still invites and may repay 
attention. . 
We hardly know whether to regret it as a dis- 
advantage to us, on the present occasion, that we 
never enjoyed the slightest acquaintance with 
Charles Lamb, or indeed with any of those litera- 
ry friends amongst whom he lived. We never 
saw this bland humorist; we never heard that 
half-provoking, half-pleasing stutter, which awak- 
ened anticipation whilst it delayed enjoyment, and 
added zest to the witticism which it threatened to 
mar, and which it had held back, for a moment, 
only to project with the happier impetus. We 
never had before us, in bodily presence, that 
slight, black-coated figure, and those antique and 
curiously-gaitered legs, which, we have also been 
assured, contributed their part to the irresistible 
effect of his kindly humor. We never even 
knew those who had seen and talked with him. 
To us he is a purely historic figure. So, too, 
of his biographer—which argues ourselves to 
be sadly unknown—we have no other knowledge 
than what runs about bruited in the world; even 
his displays of eloquence, forensic or parliamenta- 
ry, we have never had an opportunity of hearing ; 
we know him only by his writings, and by 
that title we have often heard bestowed on him, 
the amiable author of Jon ;—to which amiabil- 
ity we refer, because to this we must attribute, we 
suppose, a large portion of that too laudatory crit- 
icism which, in these volumes, he bestows so 
lavishly and diffusely. We cannot, therefore, 
bring to our subject any of those vivid reminiscen- 
ces, anecdotes, or details which personal acquaint- 
ance supplies. But, on the other hand, we have 
no bias whatever to contend against, whether of a 
friendly or hostile description, in respect of any 
of the literary characters whom we may have 
occasion to speak of. Had they all lived in the 
reign of good Queen Anne, they could not have 
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been more remote from our personal sympathies or 
antipathies. 

It is probably known to most of our readers 
that when, shortly after the decease of Charles 
Lamb, his letters were given to the world with 
some biographical notices, there were circumstan- 
ces which imposed silence on certain passages 
of his life, and which obliged the editor to with- 
hold a certain portion of the letters. That sister, 
in fact, was still alive whose lamentable history 
was so intimately blended with the career of Lamb, 
and an allusion to her unfortunate tragedy would 
have been cruel in any one, and in an intimate 
friend utterly impossible. Serjeant Talfourd had 
no other course than to leave the gap or hiatus in 
the biography, and cover it up and conceal it 
as well as might be, from the eyes of such readers 
as were not better informed from other sources. 
Upon the decease of that sister, there no long- 


er existed any motive for this silence; and, in-- 


deed, shortly after this event, the whole narrative 
was revealed by a writer in the British Quarter- 
ly Review, who had himself awaited till then 
before he permitted himself to disclose it, and by 
its disclosure do an act of justice to the moral 
character of Lamb. Mr. Talfourd was, therefore, 
called upon to complete his biographical notice, 
and also the publication of the letters. This he did 
in the two volumes entitled Final Memorials, &c. 

As a separate and subsidiary publication be- 
came inevitable, and as probably the exigencies 
of the trade required that it should be of a certain 
bulk and substance, we suppose we must rather 
commiserate Mr. Talfourd than cast any blame 
upon him for the manifest difficulty he has had to 
fill these two volumes of Final Memorials. One 
of them would have been sufficient for all that he 
had to communicate, or that it was wise to add. 
Many of the letters of Lamb here printed are such 
as he had very properly laid aside, in the first in- 
stance, not because they trenched upon too delicate 
ground, but because they were wholly uninterest- 
ing. He had very correctly said, in what, for 
distinction’s sake, we will call The Life—‘*I 
have thought it better to omit much of this verbal 
criticism, which, not very interesting in itgelf, is 
unintelligible without a contemporary reference to 
the poems which are its subject.”".—(P. 12.) 
Now we cannot, of course, undertake to say that 
the letters given us here are precisely those 
which he speaks of as being wisely rejected on 
the former occasion, but we know that there was 
the same good reason for this rejection, for they 
are occupied with a verbal criticism utterly un- 
interesting. Surely, what neither illustrates a 
man’s life, nor adds a tittle to his literary reputa- 
tion, ought not to be allowed to encumber for- 
ever, as with a dead weight, the collected works 
of an author. The mischief is, that if materials 
of this kind are once published, every succeeding 
editor finds it incumbent on him to reprint them, 
lest his edition should be thought less perfect 
than others, and thus there is no getting rid 
of the useless and burdensome increment. It is 
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otherwise with another portion of these two 
volumes—the sketches of the contemporaries and 
friends of Lamb—which Mr. Serjeant Talfourd, 
or any future editor, can either retrench, omit, 
or enlarge, at his option. 

In the next edition that is published of the 
works of Lamb, we hope the editor may be per- 
suaded altogether to recast his materials. The 
biography should be kept apart, and not inter- 
spersed piecemeal amongst the letters. This is an 
arrangement, the most provoking and irritating to 
the reader that could have been devised. Let us 
have all the biography at once, and then sit down 
and enjoy the letters of Lamb. Why be inces- 
santly bandied from the one to the other? Few 
of the letters need any explanation ; if they do, 
the briefest note at the head or at the foot would 
be sufficient. Not to add, that, if it is wished to 
refer to any event in the biography, one does not 
know where to look for it. And, apropos of this 
matter of reference, it may be just worth mention- 
ing that the present volume is so divided into parts, 
and the parts so paged, that any reference to a 
passage by the number of the page is almost use- 
less. The numbers recommence some half dozen 
times in the course of the volume ; so that if you 
are referred to page 50, you may find five of them 
—you may find page 50 five times over before you 
come to the right one. For which reason we 
shall dispense ourselves, in respect to this volume, 
with our usual punctuality of reference, for the 
reference must be laboriously minute, and even 
then will impose a troublesome séarch. In the 
mere humble task of editing, the Sergeant has been 
by no means fortunate. 

Lying about in such confusion as the fractions 
of the biography do at present, we shall perhaps 
be rendering a slight service if we bring together 
from the two different publications the leading 
events of the life of Lamb. 

**Charles Lamb,”’ says the first publication, 
** was born on the 18th February, 1775, in Crown- 
office Row, in the Inner Temple, where he spent 
the first seven years of his life.” At the age of 
seven he was presented to the school of Christ's 
Hospital, and there remained till his fifteenth year. 
His sweetness of disposition rendered him a gen- 
eral favorite. From one of his school-fellows we 
have the following account of him :—‘* Lamb,”’ 
says Mr. Le Grice, ‘‘ was an amiable, gentle boy, 
very sensible, and keenly observing, indulged 
by his school-fellows and by his master, on account 
of his infirmity of speech. His countenance was 
mild ; his complexion clear brown, with an ex- 
pression which might lead you to think that he 
was of Jewish descent. His eyes were not each 
of the same color—one was hazel, the other had 
specks of gray in the iris, mingled as we see red 
spots in the bloodstone. His step was plantigrade, 
(Mr. Le Grice must be a zoologist—Lamb would 
have smiled to hear himself so scientifically de- 
scribed,) which made his walk slow and peculiar, 
adding to the staid appearance of his figure. I 
never heard his name mentioned without «he ad- 
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dition of Charles, although, as there was no other 
boy of the name of Lamb, the addition was un- 
necessary ; but there was an implied kindness in 
jt, and it was a proof that his gentle manner ex- 
cited that kindness.’”” Mr. Le Grice adds that, in 
the sketch Lamb gave in his Recollections of Christ's 
Hospital, he drew a faithful portrait of himself. 
‘While others were all fire and play, he stole 
along with all the self-concentration of a young 
monk.’’ He had, in fact, only passed from clois- 
ter to cloister, and during the holidays, it was in 
the Temple that he found his home and his only 
place of recreation. This cloistering-in of his 
mind was the early and constant peculiarity of his 
life. He would have made an excellent monk ; 
in those good old times, be it understood, when it 
was thought no great scandal if there was a well- 
supplied cellarage underneath the cloister. 

After quitting Christ’s Hospital, he was em- 


ployed for some time in the South Sea House, but | 


on the 5th April, 1792, obtained that appointment 
in the accountant’s office in the East India Com- 
pany which was his stay and support, in more 
senses than one, through life. 

A little anecdote is here introduced, which 
strikes us as very characteristic. It reveals the 
humorist, ready to appreciate and promote a jest 
even at his own expense, and at the easy sacrifice 
of his own dignity or self-respect ; but it reveals 
something more and sadder ; it seems to betray a 
broken, melancholy spirit, that was no longer dis- 
posed to contend for its claim to respect from 
others. ‘In the first year of his clerkship,”’ says 
Mr. Le Grice, *‘ Lamb spent the evening of the 
5th November with some of his former school- 
fellows, who, being amused with the particularly 
large and flapping brim of his round hat, pinned it 
up on the sides in the form of a cocked hat. Lamb 
made no alteration in it, but walked home in his 
usual sauntering gait towards the Temple. As 
he was going down towards Ludgate Hill, some 
gay young men, who seemed not to have passed 
the London Tavern without resting, exclaimed, 
‘The veritable Guy!—no man of straw!’ and 
with this exclamation they took him up, making a 
chair with their arms, carried him, seated him on 
a post in St. Paul’s Chureliyard, and there left 
him. This story Lamb told so seriously, that the 
truth of it was never doubted. He wore his three- 
cornered hat many evenings, and retained the 
name of Guy ever after. Like Nym, he quietly 
sympathized in the fun, and seemed to say ‘ that 
was the humor of it.’’’ Some one may suggest 
that probably Lamb was himself in the same con- 
dition, on this 5th of November, as the young men 
“who had not passed the London Tavern without 
resting,”’ and that therefore all peculiar signifi- 
cance of the anecdote, as it bears upon his charac- 
ter and disposition, is entirely lost. But Lamb 
relates the story himself, and afterwards, and when 
there is no question of sobriety, quietly acquiesces 
and participates in the absurd joke played upon 
himself. 








At this time his most constant companion was| other avocation, or the writing of a letter, be 


one Jem White, who wrote some imaginary ‘‘ Let- 
ters of John Falstaff..’ These letters Lamb went 
about all his life praising, and causing others to 
praise, but seems never to have found any one to 
share his admiration. As even Mr. Talfourd has 
not a good word to throw away upon the literary 
merits of Jem White, we may safely conclude that 
Lamb’s friendship had in this instance quite over- 
ruled his critical judgment. 

But the associate and friend who really exer- 

cised a permanent and formative influence upon 
his mind, was a man of a very different stamp— 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge. They had been school- 
fellows at Christ’s Hospital, and, though no par- 
ticular intimacy existed at that time, the circum- 
stance formed a foundation for a future friendship. 
** While Coleridge,’ writes Mr. Talfourd, ‘ re- 
mained at the university, they met occasionally on 
his visits to London; and when he quitted it and 
‘came to town, full of mantling hopes and glorious 
lschemes, Lamb beeame his admiring disciple. 
The scene of these happy meetings was a little 
public-house, called the Salutation and Cat, in the 
neighborhood of Smithfield, where they used to sup, 
and remain long after they had ‘ heard the chimes 
at midnight.’ ” 
; These suppers at the Salutation and Cat, in 
| Smithfield, seem to carry back the imagination far 
‘beyond the period here alluded to; they seem to 
transport us to the times of Oliver Goldsmith. or 
to take us across the water into Germany, where 
poetry and philosophy may still occasionally find 
refuge in the beer-shop. They were always re- 
membered by Lamb as the brightest spots of his 
life. ‘1 think I hear you again,” he says, writ- 
ing to Coleridge. ‘* I imagine to myself the little 
smoky room at the Salutation and Cat, where we 
sat together throngh the winter nights, beguiling 
the cares of life with poetry.”’ And in another 
place he alludes to ‘* those old suppers at our old 
inn—when life was fresh and topics exhaustless-— 
and you first kindled in me, if not the power, yet 
the love of poetry, and beauty, and kindliness.”’ 
It was in these interviews that the project was 
started, we believe, of publishing a volume of 
poems, the joint production of the two friends. 

But this pleasing project, and all the poe- 
try of life, was for a time to give place, in the 
history of Lamb, to a domestic tragedy of the 
most afflicting nature. It is here that the Final 
Memorials take up the thread of the biography. 
It was on the 22d of September, 1796, that the 
terrible event took place which cast so perpetual 
a shade, and reflected also so constant an honor, 
on the life of Lamb. He was living at this time 
with his father, mother, and sister, in lodgings in 
Little Queen street, Holborn. After being en- 
gaged in his taskwork at the India House, he 
returned in the evening to amuse his father by play- 
ing cribbage. The old man had sunk into dotage 
and the miserable selfishness that so often attends 
on old age. If his son wished to discontinue 
for a time the game at cribbage, and turn to some 
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would pettishly exclaim— If you don’t play 
cribbage, I don’t see the use of your coming home 
at all.’ The mother also was an invalid, and 
Miss Lamb, we are told, was worn down to a 
state of extreme nervous misery, by attention to 
needlework by day, and to her mother by night, 
until the insanity which had been manifested more 
than once broke out into frenzy. ‘* It appeared,’’ 
says the account extracted from the Times, (an ac- 
count of the inquest in which the names of the 
parties are suppressed,) ‘‘ that while the family 
were preparing for dinner, the young lady seized 
a case-knife lying on the table, and in a menacing 
manner pursued a little girl, her apprentice, round 
the room. On the calls of her infirm mother to 
forbear, she renounced her first object, and with 
loud shrieks approached her parent. The child 
by her cries quickly brought up the landlord of 
the house, but too late. The dreadful scene pre- 
sented to him the mother lifeless, pierced to the 
heart, on a chair, her daughter yet wildly stand- 
ing over her with the fatal knife, and the old man, 
her father, weeping by her side, himself bleeding 
at the forehead from the effects of a severe blow 
he received from one of the forks which she had 
been madly hurling about the room.”’ 

The following is the letter which Lamb wrote 
to Coleridge shortly after the event. From this 
it appears that it was he, and not the landlord, 
who took the knife from the hand of the lunatic. 


My pearest Frienp—White, or some of my 
friends, or the public papers, by ¢Ais time may have 
informed you of the terrible calamities that have 
fallen on our family. I will only give you the 
outlines. My poor, dear, dearest sister, in a fit of 
insanity, has been the death of her own mother. I 
was at hand only time enough to snatch the knife 
out of her grasp. She is at present in a mad- 
house, from whence | fear she must be removed to 
an hospital. God has preserved to me my senses. 
I eat and drink, and sleep, and have my judgment, 
I believe, very sound. My poor father was slightly 
wounded, and I am left to take care of him and my 
aunt. Mr. Norris of the Blue-coat school has been 
very kind to us, and we have no other friend ; but, 
thank God, I am very calm and composed, and able 
to do the best that remains to do. Write as re- 
ligious a letter as possible, but no mention of what 
is gone and done with. With me ‘“ the former 
things have passed away,’’ and I have something 
more to do than to feel. 

God Almighty have us all in his keeping ! 

C. Lams. 


Mention nothing of poetry; I have destroyed 
every vestige of past vanities of that kind. Do as 
you please; but if you publish, publish mine (I 
give free leave) without name or initial, and never 
send me a book, I charge you. 

Your own judgment will convince you not to take 
any notice of this yet to your dear wife. You look 
after your family—I have my reason and strength 
left to take care of mine. I charge you, don’t 


think of coming to see me—write. I will not see 
you if you come. God Almighty love ag and all 
of us. 3. Lams. 


Miss Lamb was of course placed in an asylum, 
where, however, she was in a short time restored 





to reason. And now occurred the act of life-long 
heroism on the part of her brother. As soon as 
she was recovered, he petitioned the authorities to 


‘resign her to his care; he pledged himself to be 


her guardian, her provider, her keeper, for all her 
days tocome. He was at that time paying his 
addresses to a young lady, with what hopes, or 
with what degree of ardor, we are not informed. 
But marriage with her, or with any other, was 
now to be entirely renounced. He devoted his 
life, and all his love, to his unhappy sister, and to 
the last he fulfilled the obligation he had taken 
upon himself without a murmur, and without the 
least diminution of affection towards the object 
of it. 

We have called it an act of heroism; we ap- 
plaud it, and rejoice that it stands upon record a 
complete and accomplished act. There it stands, 
not only to relieve the character of Lamb from such 
littleness as it may have contracted from certain 
habits of intemperance, (of which perhaps more 
has been said than was necessary ;) but it remains 
there as an enduring memorial prompting, to all 
time, to the like acts of self-denying kindness, and 
unshaken generosity of purpose. But, admiring 
the act as we do, we must still be permitted to ob- 
serve, that there was a degree of imprudence in 
it which fully justified other members of the fam- 
ily in their endeavors to dissuade Lamb from his 
resolution, and which would have justified the 
authorities (whoever they were—and about this 
matter there seems a singular obscurity, and a 
suspicion is created that even in proceedings of 
this nature much is done carelessly, informally, 
uncertainly) in refusing to accede to his request. 
Miss Lamb had several relapses into temporary 
derangement; and, although she never committed, 
as far as we are informed, any act of violence, 
this calmness of behavior, in her seasons of men- 
tal aberration, could not have been caleulated on. 
We confess we should have shrunk from the 
responsibility of advising the generous but perilous 
course which was adopted with so fortunate a re- 
sult. 

How sad and fearful a charge Lamb had en- 
tailed upon himself, let the following extract suf- 
fice to show. The subject is too painful to be 
longer dwelt upon than is necessary. ‘*‘ The con- 
stant impendency of this great sorrow saddened to 
‘the Lambs’ even their holidays, as the journey 
which they both regarded as the relief and charm 
of the year was frequently followed by a seizure ; 
and, when they ventured to take it, a strait-waisi- 
coat, carefully packed up by Miss Lamb herself, was 
their constant companion. Sad experience at last 
induced the abandonment of the annual excursion, 
and Lamb was contented with walks in and near 
London during the interval of labor. Miss Lamb 
experienced, and full well understood, premonitory 
symptoms of the attack, in restlessness, low fever, 
and the inability to sleep; and, as gently as pos- 
sible, prepared her brother for the duty he must 
soon perform ; and thus, unless he could stave off 
the terrible separation till Sunday, obliged him to 
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ask leave of absence from the office as if for a|volume. How the other two poets—how Cole- 
day’s pleasure—a bitter mockery! On one oc-| ridge especially, could have consented to this lit- 
casion Mr. Charles Lloyd met them slowly pacing | erary partnership, with so singularly inept and 
together a little footpath in Haxton Fields, 4oth| absurd a writer, would be past explaining, if it 
weeping bitterly, and found, on joining them, that; were not for some hint that we receive that 
they were taking their solemn way to the accustomed | Charles Lloyd was the son of a wealthy banker, 
asylum !°** and might, therefore, be the fittest person to trans- 
It seems that a tendency to lunacy was heredi- | act that part of the business which occurs between 
tary in the family, and Charles Lamb himself had | the author and the publisher. Here we have a 
been for a short period deprived of his reason. | striking instance of Mr. Talfourd’s misplaced 
On this subject Mr. Talfourd makes the following | amiability of criticism. ‘‘ Lloyd,” he says, 
excellent remark :—** ‘The wonder is, that, amidst | “‘ wrote pleasing verses, and with great facility— 
all the difficulties, the sorrows, and the excite- | a facility fatal to excellence; but his mind was 
ments of his succeeding forty years, the malady | chiefly remarkable for the fine power of analysis 
never recurred. Perhaps the true cause of this! which distinguishes his ‘London,’ and other of his 
remarkable exemption—an exemption the more | later compositions. In this power of discriminat- 
remarkable when his afflictions are considered in| ‘ing and distinguishing—earried to a pitch almost 
association with one single frailty—will be found | of painfulness—Lloyd has scarcely been equalled ; 
in the sudden claim made on his moral and intel-| and his poems, though rugged in point of versifi- 
lectual nature by a terrible exigency, and by his | eation, will be found, by those who will read them 
generous answer to that claim; so that a life of | with the calm attention they require, replete with 
self-sacrifice was rewarded by the preservation of | critical and moral suggestions of the highest 
unclouded reason.” value.” Very grateful to Mr. Sergeant Talfourd 
We will not weaken so admirable a remark by | will any reader feel who shall be induced, by his 
repeating it in a worse phraseology of our own. | recommendation, to peruse, or attempt to peruse, 
We wish the Serjeant always wrote in the same | Mr. Lloyd’s poem of ‘* London!” We were. 
clear, forcible, and unaffected manner. With | ‘*Fine power of analysis!’”” Why, it is one 
respect to this seizure which Lamb, in an early | stream ef mud—of theologie mud. ‘‘ Rugged in 
part of his life, had experienced, there is a refer-| point of versification!’? There is no trace of 
ence in one of his letters too curious to pass un-| verse, and the style is an outlandish garb, such as 
noticed. Writing to Coleridge, he says—‘‘ At\ no man has ever seen elsewhere, either in prose 
some future time I will amuse you with an ac- or verse. Poor Lloyd was a lunatic patient !—on 
count, as full as my memory will permit, of the | him no one would he severe ; but why should an 
strange turns my frenzy took. I look back upon) intelligent Sergeant, unless prompted by a sly 
it at times with a gloomy kind of envy, for,| malice against all mankind, persuade us to read 
while it lasted, I had many, many hours of pure | his execrable stuff? The following is a fair 
happiness. Dream not, Coleridge, of having tasted | specimen of the drug, and is, indeed, taken as the 
all the grandeur and wildness of fancy till you| book opened. We add the two last lines of the 
have gone mad. All now seems to me vapid, or! preceding stanza, to give all possible help to the 
comparatively so.’’ | elucidation of the one we quote. The italics are 
The residue of Lamb's life is uneventful. The | all Mr. Lloyd's :— 
publication of a book—a journey into Cumber- If you affirm grace irresistible, 
land—his final liberation from office, are the chief You must deny all liberty of will. 
incidents. These it is not necessary to arrange 142. 
in chronological order ; they can be alluded to as} But you reply, grace irresistible 
oceasion requires. But we will pursue a little} Ourcreed admits not. 1 am sorry for’t. 
further our notice of Mr. Talfourd’s biographical | Enough, or not enough, to bind os free will, 
labors, that we may clear our way as we proceed. ag ng be. Not enough! The dose falls 
We have seen that Lamb, in the first agony of — 


y . : ; ._ | This is of cause the prime condition still 
his grief, rudely threw aside his poetry, and his} ‘That it be operative. Yet divines exhort 


scheme of publishing conjointly with Coleridge. | Us to deem grace sole source of all salvation, 
Poetry and schemes of publication are not, how-| And if we ’re damned, blame but its application. 
ever, so easily dismissed. As his mind subsided) But divinity of this kind, it may be said, though 
into a calmer state, they were naturally resumed. | we}) calculated to display “ the power of discrim- 
The literary partnership was extended, and Lloyd inating and distinguishing, carried to a pitch 
was admitted to associate his labors in the forth-| a)most of painfulness,” is not exactly favorable to 


coming volume. ‘ At length,” says Mr. Tal- flowing verse. Here is a specimen, where a lady 


fourd, ‘* the small volume containing the poems! is the subject, and the verse should be smooth 
of Coleridge, Lloyd, and Lamb, was published by | then, if ever. 


Mr. Cottle at Bristol. It excited little attention.” 
We do not wonder at this, if the lucubrations of 
Mr. Lloyd had any conspicuous place in the 





I well remember her years, five-and-twenty, 
(Ah! now my muse is got into a gallop,) 
Longer perhaps! But time sufficient, plenty 
Of treasured offices of love to call up. 
She was then, as I recollect, quite dainty, 





* Final Memorials, vol. ii., p. 212. 
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486 
And delicate, and seemed a fair envelope 
Of virgin sweetness and angelic goodness ; 


That fate should treat ‘her with such reckless 
rudeness ! 


The poor man seems to have had not the least 
appreciation of the power of language, so as to 
distinguish between the ludicrous and the pa- 
thetic. He must have read ‘“‘ Hudibras’’ with 
tears, not of laughter, in his eyes, and hence 
drawn his notion of tenderness of diction as well 
as harmony of verse. The most surprising thing 
about Lloyd is, that such a man should have 
chosen for his literary taste to translate—Alfieri ! 
And although he has performed the task very far) 
from well, he has accomplished it in a manner 
that could not have been anticipated from his 
original compositions. 


After this specimen of Mr. Talfourd’s laudatory | his book? why should he talk? 
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brought into this species of contrast, and of rival- 
ry with Holland House. ‘‘ Two circles of rare 
social enjoyment, differing as widely as possible in 
all external circumstances—but each superior in its 
kind to all others, were at the same time generous- 
ly opened to men of letters... We, who have 
been admitted to neither, have perhaps no right to 
an opinion; but, judging by the bill of fare pre- 
sented to us, we shrewdly suspect there were very 
many circles where we should have preferred the 
intellectual repast to that set out in Inner Temple 
Lane. We doubt not the Sergeant himself has 
assembled round his own table a society that we 
should greatly more have coveted the pleasure of 
| joining. We have the name of Godwin, it is 
true, but Godwin never opened his mouth ;— 
played whist all the evening. Had he not written 
We have Haz- 


criticism, we need not be astonished at any amount: litt—but by all accounts he was rarely in a toler- 
of eulogy he bestows on such names as Hazlitt| able humor, perpetually raving, with admirable 
and others, which really have a certain claim on consistency, in praise of republics and Bonaparte. 


the respect of all men. 


fourd speak of ‘‘ the splendid reputation of Mr. 
Harrison Ainsworth!’? Would Mr. Talfourd have 


such a reputation if it were offered him? Would) Leigh Hunt. 


| 


And yet, even after this, | Coleridge was too rarely a visitor to be counted 
we felt some slight surprise at hearing Mr. Tal-| in the list ; 


and certain we are that we should 
have no delight in hearing Charles Lloyd “‘ reason 
of fate, free-will, foreknowledge absolute,’’ to 
Some actors are named, of whose 


he not rather have remained in complete obscurity | conversational powers we know nothing, and pre- 
than be distinguished by such ‘* splendors’’ as the | 


authorship of Jack Sheppard would have invested 
him with? Why should he throw about this in- 
discriminate praise, and make his good word of no 
possible value? Splendid reputation! Can trash 
be anything but trash, because a multitude of the 
idle and the ignorant, whom it exactly suits, read 
and admire? By-and-by they grow ashamed of 
their idol, when they find they have him all to 
themselves, and that sensible people are smiling 
at their enthusiasm; they then discard him for 
some new, untried, and unconvicted favorite. Such 
is the natural history of these splendid reputations. 

The second volume of the ‘* Final Memorials” 
is in great part occupied with sketches of the lit- 
erary friends and companions of Lamb. These 
Mr. Talfourd introduces by a somewhat bold par- 
allel between the banquets at the lordly halls of 
Holland House and the suppers in the dark 
and elevated chambers of the Inner Temple, 
whither Lamb had removed. We are by no 
means scandalized at such a comparison. Wit 
may flow, and wisdom too, as freely in the 
garret as in the saloon. To eat off plate, to be 
served assiduously by liveried attendants, may not 
give any more real zest to colloquial pleasure, to 
good hearty talking, than to attack without cere- 
mony “ the cold beef flanked with heaps of smok- 
ing potatoes, which Becky has just brought in.’’ 
Nor do we know that claret in the flagon of beau- 
tifully cut glass, may be a more potent inspiration 
of wit than ‘‘ the foaming pots of porter from the 
best tap-in Fleet street.” We are not at all 
astonished that such a parallel should be drawn ; 
what surprises us is, that, being in the humor to 
draw such comparisons, the Sergeant could find 
only one place in all London which could be 





sume nothing very extraordinary. Lamb's “ bur- 
ly jovial brother, the Ajax Telamon of clerks,” and 
a Captain Burney, of whom we are elsewhere told 
that he liked Shakspeare ‘ because he was so 
much of a gentleman,’’ promise little on the score 
of intellectual conversation ; neither should we be 
particularly anxious to sit opposite a certain M. 
B., of whom Lamb said, *‘ M., if dirt were trumps, 
what hands you would hold !”’ 

After this singular parallel, we are shown 
round a gallery of portraits. First we have 
George Dyer, who appears to be the counterpart 
of our old friend Dominie Sampson. But, indeed, 
we hold George Dyer to be a sort of myth, a 
fabulous person, the creation of Charles Lamb's 
imagination, and imposed as a reality on his 
friends. Such an absurdity as he is here repre- 
sented to be could not have been bred, could not 
have existed, in these times, and in London. If 
we are to credit the stories told of him, his walk- 
ing in broad day into the cana] at Islington was 
one of the wisest things he did, or could possibly 
have done. Lamb tells him, in the strictest con- 
fidence, that the ‘‘ Waverley Novels”’ are the 
works of Lord Castlereagh, just returned from 
the Congress of Sovereigns at Vienna! Off he 
runs, nor stops till he reaches Maida Hill, where 
he deposits his news in the ears of Leigh Hunt, 
who, ‘as a public man,’ he thinks ought to 
be possessed of the great fact. At another time 
Lamb gravely inquires of him, ‘‘ Whether it was 
true, as was commonly reported, that he was to be 
made a lord?”? ‘* Oh dear, no! Mr. Lamb,”’ he 
responds with great earnestness, ‘‘I could not 
think of such a thing: it is not true, I assure 
you.’ “J thought not,”’ replies the wit, ‘‘ and I 
contradict it wherever I go; but the government 
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will not ask your consent—they may raise you to 
the peerage without your even knowing it.” ‘I 
hope not, Mr. Lamb ; indeed, indeed, I hope not ; 
it would not suit me at all,’’ repeats our modern 
Dominie, and goes away musing on the possibili- 
ty of strange honors descending, whether he will 
or not, upon his brow, It goes to our heart to 
disturb a good story, but such a man as the George 
Dyer here represented never could have existed. 

We have rather a long account of Godwin, 
with some remarks not very satisfactory upon his 
intellectual character. That Mr. Godwin was 
taciturn, that he conversed, when he did talk, upon 
trivial subjects, and in a small, precise manner, 
and that he was especially fond of sleeping after 
dinner—all this we can easily understand. Mr. 
Godwin’s mental activity was absorbed in his au- 
thorship, and he was a very voluminous author. 
But we cannot so easily understand Mr. Talfourd’s 
explanations, nor why these habits should have 
any peculiar connection with the intellectual quali- 
ties of the author of Caleb Williams, and a host 
of novels, as well as of the Political Justice, of the 
Life of Chaucer, and the History of the Common- 
wealth. Such habits are rather the result of a 
man’s temperament, and the manner of life which 
circumstances have thrown him into, than of his 
intellectual powers. Profound metaphysicians 
have been very vivacious talkers, and light and 
humorous writers very taciturn men. Mr. Tal- 
fourd finds that Godwin had no imagination, 
was all abstract reason, and thus accounts for 
his having no desire to address his fellow-men 
but through the press. The passage is too long 
to quote, and would be very tedious. We must 
leave him in quiet possession of his own theory of 
the matter. 

It was new to us, and may be to our readers, 
to hear that Godwin supported himself ‘by a 
shop in Skinner street, where, under the auspices 
of ‘Mr. J. Godwin & Co.,’ the prettiest and 
wisest books for children issued, which old-fash- 
ioned parents presented to their children, without 
suspecting that the graceful lessons of piety and 
goodness which charmed away the selfishness 
of infancy, were published, and sometimes revised, 
and now and then written, by a philosopher whom 
they would scarcely venture to name!"? We 
admire the good sense which induced him to 
adhere to so humble an occupation, if he found 
it needful for his support. But what follows is 
not quite so admirable. He was a great borrow- 
er; or, in the phrase of Mr. Talfourd, ‘‘ he met 
the exigencies of business with the trusting sim- 
plicity which marked his course; he asked his 
friends for aid without scruple, considering that 
their means were justly the due of une who toiled 
in thought for their inward life, and had little 
time to provide for his own outward existence, 
and took their excuses when offered without doubt 
or offence.” And then the Serjeant proceeds to 
relate, in a tone of the most touching simplicity, 
his own personal experience upon this matter. 
** The very next day after I had been honored and 
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delighted by an introduction to him at Lamb’s 
chambers, I was made still more proud and happy 
by his appearance at my own on such an errand, 
which my poverty, not my will, rendered abortive. 
After some pleasant chat on indifferent matters, 
he carelessly observed that he had a little bill for 
£150 falling due on the morrow, which he had 
forgotten till that morning, and desired the loan 
of the necessary amount for a few weeks. At 
first, in eager hopes of being able thus to oblige 
one whom I regarded with admiration akin to 
awe, I began to consider whether it was possible 
for me to raise such a sum; but, alas! a mo- 
ment’s reflection sufficed to convince me that the 
hope was vain, and I was obliged, with much 
confusion, to assure my distinguished visitor 
how glad I should have been to serve him, but 
that I was only just starting as a special pleader, 
was obliged to write for magazines to help me on, 
and had not such a sum in the world. ‘Oh 
dear !’ said the philosopher, ‘1 thought you were 
a young gentleman of fortune—don’t mention 
it, don’t mention it—I shall do very well else- 
where!’ And then, in the most gracious man- 
ner, reverted to our former topics, and sat in 
my small room for half-an-hour, as if to convince 
me that my want of fortune made no-difference in 
his esteem.’’ How very gracious! The most 
shameless borrower coming to raise money from a 
young gentleman of fortune, to meet ‘a little bill 
which he had forgotten till that morning,’ would 
hardly, on finding his mistake, have made an 
abrupt departure. He would have coolly beat a 
retreat, as the philosopher did. We never hear, 
by the way, that he returned “‘to my small 
room’’ at any other time, for half-an-hour’s chat. 
But how very interesting it is to see the learned 
Serjeant, whose briefs have made him acquainted 
with every trick and turn of commercial craft, 
retaining this sweet and pristine simplicity ! 

The Serjeant, however, has a style of narrative 
which, though on the surface it displays the most 
good-natured simplicity, slyly insinuates to the 
more intelligent reader that he sees quite as far as 
another, and is by no means the dupe of his own 
amiability. Thus, in his description of Coleridge, 
(which would be too long a subject to enter into 
minutely,) he has the following passage, (perhaps 
| the best in the description,) which, while it seems 
| to echo to the full the unstinted applause so com- 
mon with the admirers of that singular man, gives 
a quiet intimation to the reader that he was 
not altogether so blind as some of those admirers. 
‘‘If his entranced hearers often were unable 
to perceive the bearings of his argument—too 
mighty for any grasp but his own—and some- 
times reaching beyond his own—they understood 
‘a beauty in the words, if not the words ;’ and a 
wisdom and piety in the illustrations, even when 
unable to connect them with the idea which 
he desired to illustrate.’ Mr. Talfourd reveals 
here, we suspect, the true secret of the charm 
which Coleridge exercised in conversation. His 





hearers never seemed to have carried away any- 
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thing distinct or serviceable from his long dis- 
courses. They understood a “ beauty in the 
words, if not the words ;”’ they felt a charm like 
that of listening to music, and, when the voice 
ceased, there was perhaps as little distinct impres- 
sion left, as if it had really been a beautiful sym- 
phony they had heard. 

There is only one more in this gallery of por- 
traits before which we shall pause, and that only 
for a moment, to present a last specimen of the 
critical manner of Mr. Talfourd. We are sorry 
the last should not be the best; and yet, as this 
sketch is a reprint, in an abridged form, of an 
essay affixed to the Literary Remains of Hazlitt, 
it may be considered as having received a more 
than usual share of the author's attention. It is 
thus that he analyzes the menta] constitution of 
one whom he appears to have studied and greatly 
admired—William Hazlitt. ‘‘ He had as un- 
quenchable a desire for truth as others have for 
wealth, or power, or fame; he pursued it with 
sturdy singleness of purpose, and enunciated it with- 
out favor or fear. But besides that love of truth, 
that sincerity in pursuing it, and that boldness in 
telling it, he had also a fervent aspiration after the 
beautiful, a vivid sense of pleasure, and an infense 
consciousness of his own individual being, which 
sometimes produced obstacles to the current of 
speculation by which it was broken into dazzling 
eddies, or urged into devious windings. Acute, 
fervid, vigorous as his mind was, it wanted the 
one great central power of imagination, which 
brings all the other faculties into harmonious action, 
multiplies them into each other, and makes truth 
visible in the forms of beauty, and substitutes intel- 
lectual vision for proof. Thus in him truth and 
beauty held divided empire. In him the spirit 
was willing but the flesh was s/rong, and when 
these contend it is not difficult to anticipate the 
result ; ‘ for the power of beauty shall sooner trans- 
form honesty from what it is into a bawd, than the 
person of honesty shall transform beauty into its 
likeness.’ This ‘sometime paradox’ was vividly 
exemplified in Hazlitt’s personal history, his con- 
versation, and his writings.’’* 

Are we to gather from this most singular com- 
bination of words, that Hazlitt had a grain too much 
of sensuality in his composition, which diverted 
him from the search after truth? The expression, 
‘the flesh was strong,’’ and the quotation so 
curiously introduced from Shakspeare, seem to 
point this way. And then, again, are we to un- 
derstand that this too much of sensuality was owing 
to a want of imagination ’—that central power of 
imagination which is here described in a manner 
that no system of metaphysics we have studied en- 
ables us in the least to comprehend. We know 
something of Schelling’s ‘ intellectual intuition’’ 
transcending the ordinary scope of reason. Is this 
** intellectual vision, which the imagination sub- 
stitutes for proof,’’ of the same family? But 
indeed it would be idle insincerity to ask such 
questions. Sergeant Talfourd knows no more than 


* Vol. ii., p. 157. 


we do what it means. The simple truth is, that 
here, as too frequently elsewhere, he aims at a cer- 
tain subtlety of thought, and falls unfortunately 
upon no thought whatever—upon mere confusion 
of thought, which he attempts to hide by a quan- 
tity of somewhat faded phrase and rhetorical diec- 
tion. 

If we refer to the original essay itself, we shall 
not be aiding ourselves or Mr. Talfourd. The 
statement is fuller, and the confusion greater. In 
one point it relieves us—it relieves us entirely 
from the necessity of too deeply pondering the 
philosophic import of any phraseology our critic 
may adopt, for the phrase is changed merely to 
please the ear ; and what at first has the air of defini- 
tion proves to be merely a poetic coloring. He thus 
commences his essay: ‘* As an author, Mr. Haz- 

litt may be contemplated principally in three as- 

| piece —en a moral and political reasoner, as an 
observer of character and manners, and as a critic 
in literature and painting. It is in the first char- 
acter only that he should be followed with cau- 
tion.”’ In the two others he is, of course, to be 
followed implicitly. Why he was not equally 
perfect as a moral and political reasoner, Mr. Tal- 
fourd proceeds to explain. Mr. Hazlitt had “a 
passionate desire for truth,”’ and also ‘‘ earnest as- 
pirations for the beautiful.”” ‘* Now,” continues 
our critic, ‘‘ the vivid sense of beauty may, indeed, 
have fit home in the breast of the searcher after 
truth, but then he must also be endowed with the 
highest of all human faculties—the great media- 
tory and interfusing power of imagination, which 
presides supreme over the mind, brings all its 
powers and impulses into harmonious action, and 
becomes itself the single organ of all. At its 
touch, truth becomes visible in the shape of beauty ; 
the fairest of material things become the living 
symbols of airy thought, and the mind apprehends 
the finest affinities of the world of sense and spirit 
‘in clear dream and solemn vision.’”’ ‘This last 
expression conveys, we presume, all the meaning, 
or no-meaning, of the phrase afterwards adopted — 
‘the “intellectual vision which it substitutes for 
itruth.’’ Both are mere jingle. The rest of the 
_ passage is much the same as it stands in the Final 
Memorials. Somehow or other, Mr. Hazlitt is 
| proved to have been defective as a reasoner, be- 
cause he wanted imagination !—and imagination 
| was wanted, not to enlarge his experience of men- 
tal phenomena, but to step between his love of 
truth and his sense of beauty. Did he ever di- 
vulge this discovery to his friend Hazlitt ?—and 
how did the metaphysician receive it? 

To one so generous towards others, it would be 
ungracious to use hard words. Indeed, to leave 
before an intelligent reader these specimens of 
‘* fine analysis,’ and ‘‘ powers of discriminating 
and distinguishing,” is quite severe enough pun- 
ishment. We wish we could expunge them, with 
a host of similar ones, not only from our record, 
but from the works of the author himself.* 


* The author of Jon ought not to be held in remem- 
brance for any of these prosaic blunders he may have 
committed. 
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Tt is time that we turn from the biography of 
the writings of Charles Lamb—to Elia, the gentle 
humorist. Not that Charles Lamb is exclusively 
the humorist: far from it. His verse is, at all 
events, sufficient to demonstrate a poetic sensi- 
bility, and his prose writings display a subtlety of 
analysis and a delicacy of perception which were 
net ‘always enlisted in the service of mirth, but 
which were often displayed in some refined criti- 
cism, or keen observation upon men and manners. 
Still it is as a humorist that he has chiefly at- 
tracted the attention of the reading public, and 
obtained his popularity and literary status. But 
the coarser lineaments of the humorist are not to 
be found in him. His is a gentle, refined, and 
refining humor, which never trespasses upon deli- 
cacy; which does not excite that common and 
almost brutal Jaughter so easily raised at what are 
called the comic miseries of life—often no comedy 
to these who have to endure them. It is a humor 
which generally attains its end by investing what 
is lowly with an unexpected interest, not by de- 
grading what is noble by allying it with mean and 
grotesque circumstance, (the miserable art of par- 
ody ;) it isa humor, in short, which excites our 
laughter, not by stifling al] reflection, but by 
awakening the mind to new trains of thought, and 
prompting to odd but kindly sympathies. It is a 
humor which a poet might indulge in, which a 
very nun might smile at, which a Fenelon would 
at times prepare himself mildly to admonish, but, 
on seeing from how clear a spirit it emanated, 
would, relaxing his brows again, Jet pass unre- 
proved. 

There is a great rage at present for the comic ; 
and, to do justice to our own times, we think it 
may be said that wit was never more abundant— 
and certainly the pencil was never used with more 
genuine humor. But we cannot sympathize with, 
or much admire, that class of writers who seem 
to make the comic their exclusive study, who peer 
into everything merely to find matter of jest in it. 
Everything is no more comic than everything is 
solemn, in this mingled world of ours. These 
men, reversing the puritanical extravagance, would 
improve every incident into the oecasion of a laugh, 
At length one extreme becomes as tedious as the 
other. We have, if we may trust to advertise- 
ments, for we never saw the production itself, a 
Come History of England! and, amongst other 
editions of the learned commentator, A Comic 
Blackstone! We shall be threatened some day 
with a Comic Encyclopedia; or we shall have 
these comic gentry following the track round the 
whole world which Mrs. Sommerville has lately 
taken, in her charming book on Physical Geogra- 
phy. They will go hopping and grinning after 
her, peeping down volcanoes, and punning upon 
coral reefs, and finding laughter in all things in 
this cireumnavigable globe. Well, let them go 
grinning from pole to pole, and all along the 
tropics. We can wish them no worse punish- 
ment. 


This exclusive cultivation of the comic must 


| sadly depress the organ of veneration, and not at 
jall foster any refined feelings of humanity. To 
him who is habitually in the mocking vein, it 
matters little what the subject, or who the suf- 
ferer, so that he has his jest. It is marvellous the 
utter recklessness to human feeling these light 
laughers attain to. ‘Their seemingly sportive 
weapon, the ‘‘ satiric thong’? they so gayly use, 
is in harder hands than could be found anywhere 
else out of Smithfield. Nor is it quite idle to 
| notice in what a direct barefaced manner these 
jesters appeal to the coarse untutored malice of 
jour nature. If we were to analyze the jest, we 
‘should sometimes find that we had been laughing 
‘just as wisely as the little untaught urchin, who 
“cannot hold his sides for ** fun,’’ if some infirm 
‘old woman, slipping upon the slide he has made, 
|falls down upon the pavement. The jest only 
|lasts while reflection is laid asleep. 

In this, as we have already intimated, lies the 
difference between the crowd of jesters and Charles 
‘Lamb. We quit their uproarous laughter for his 
| more quiet and pensive humor with somewhat the 
same feeling that we leave the noisy, though 
‘amusing, highway, for the cool landscape and the 
'soft greedsward. We reflect as we smile; the 
|malice of our nature is rather laid to rest than 
‘called forth ; a kindly and forgiving temper is ex- 
cited. We rise from his works, if not with any 
general truth more vividly impressed, yet prepared, 
by gentle and almost imperceptible touches, to be 
more social in our companionships, and warmer in 
our friendships. 

Whether from mental indolence, or from that 
strong partiality he contracted towards familiar 
things, he lived, for a man of education and in- 
telligence. in a sigularly limited circle of thought. 
In the stirring times of the first French revolution, 
we find him abstracting himself from the great 
drama before him, to bury himself in the gossip 
of Burnet’s History. He writes to Manning— 
‘*T am reading Burnet’s own Times. Quite the 
prattle of age, and outlived importance. * * * 
Burnet’s good old prattle I can bring present to 
my mind ; I can make the revolution present to 
me—the French revolution, by a converse per- 
versity in my nature, I fling as far from me.”’ 
Science appears never to have interested him, and 
such topics as political economy may well be sup- 
posed to have been quite foreign to his nature. 
But even as poetry, his taste, or his partialities in 
his range of thought, limited him within a nar- 
row circuit. He could make nothing of Goethe’s 
Faust ; Shelley was an unknown region to him, 
and the best of his productions never excited his 
attention. ‘To Byron he was almost equally in- 
different. From these he could turn to study 
George Withers! and find matter for applause in 
lines which needed, indeed, the recommendation 
of age to give them the least interest. His per- 
‘sonal friendship for Wordsworth and Coleridge 
led hin here out of that circle of old writers he 
| delighted to dwel] amongst ; otherwise, we verily 
|believe, he would have deserted them for Daniell 
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and Quarles. But perhaps, to one of his mental 
constitution, it required a certain concentration to 
bring his powers into play ; and we may owe to 
this exclusiveness of taste the admirable fragments 
of criticism he has given us on Shakspeare and 
the elder dramatists. 

In forming our opinion, however, of the tastes 
and acquirements of Lamb, we must not forget 
that we are dealing with a humorist, and that his 
testimony against himself cannot be always taken 
literally. On some occasions we shall find that 
he amused himself and his friends by a merry 
vein of self-disparagement ; he would delight to 
exaggerate some deficiency, or perhaps some Cock- 
ney taste, in which, perhaps, he differed from oth- 
ers only in his boldness of avowal. He had not, by 
all accounts, what is called an ear for music ; but 
we are not to put faith in certain witty descrip- 
tions he has given of his own obtuseness to all 
melodious sounds. We find him, in some of his 
letters, speaking of Braham with all the enthusi- 
asm of a young haunter of operas. ‘1 follow 
him about,’’ he says, “‘like a dog.’’ Nothing 
has given more scanda] to some of the gentle ad- 
mirers of Lamb, than to find him boldly avowing 
his preference of Fleet street to the mountains of 





Cumberland. He claimed no love for the pictur- 
esque. Shops, and the throng of men, were not 
to be deserted for lakes and waterfalls. It was. 
his to live in London, and, as a place to dive ia, | 
there was no peculiarity of taste in preferring it, 
to Cumberland ; but when he really paid his visit 
to Coleridge at Keswick, he felt the charm fully 
as much as tourists who are accustomed to dwell, 
rather too loudly, upon their raptures. The let- 
ters he wrote after this visit, from some of which 
we will quote, if our space permits us, describe 
very naturally, unaffectedly and vividly, the im- 
pressions which are produced on a first acquaint- 
ance with mountainous scenery. 

Indeed, we may remark, that no man can prop- | 
erly enter into the character or the writings of a| 
humorist, who is not prepared both to permit and | 
to understand certain little departures from truth. | 
We mean, that playing with the subject where 
our convictions are not intended to be seriously 
affected. Those who must see everything as true 
or false, and immediately approve or reject accord- | 
ingly, who know nothing of that punctum indiffer- 
ens on which the humorist, for a moment, takes | 
his stand, had better leave him and his writings | 
entirely alone. ‘‘I like a smuggler,” says | 
Charles Lamb, in one of his essays. Do you, 
thereupon, gravely object that a smuggler, living 
in constant violation of the laws of the land, 
ought by no means to be an object of partiality 
with any respectable order-loving gentleman? 
Or do you nod assent and acquiesce in this appro- 
bation of the smuggler? You do neither one 
nor the other. You smile and read on. You 
know very well that Lamb has no design upon 
your serious convictions, has no wish whatever 
that you should like a smuggler ; he merely gives 
expression to a partiality of his own, unreasona- 
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ble if you will, but arising from certain elements 
in the smuggler’s character, which just then are 
uppermost in his mind. A great deal of the art 
and tact of the humorist lies in bringing out lite 
truths, and making them stand in the foreground, 
where greater truths usually take up their posi- 
tion. Thus, in one of Lamb’s papers, he would 
prove that a covalescent was in a less enviable 
condition than a man downright ill. This is done 
by heightening the effect of a subordinate set of 
circumstances, and losing sight of facts of greater 
importance. No error of judgment can really be 
introduced by this sportive ratiocination, this mock 
logic, while it perhaps may be the means of dis 
closing many ingenious and subtile observations, 
to which, afterwards, you may, if you will, as- 
sign their just relative importance. 

It would be a work of supererogation, even if 
space allowed us, to go critically over the whole 
writings of Lamb—his poems, his essays, and his 
letters. It is the last alone that we shall venture 
to pause upon, or from which we may hope to 
make any extract not already familiar to the 
reader. His poetry, indeed, cannot claim much 
critical attention. It is possible, here and there, 
to find an elegant verse, or a beautiful expression ; 
there is a gentle, amiable, pleasing tone through- 
out it; but, upon the whole, it is without force, 
has nothing to recommend it of deep thought or 
strong passion. His tragedy of John Woodville 
is a tame imitation of the manner of the old 
dramatists—of their manner when engaged in 
their subordinate and preparatory scenes. For 
there is no attempt at tragic passion. We read 
the piece asking ourselves when the play is to 
begin, and while still asking the question, find 
ourselves brought to its conclusion. If the poems 
are read by few, the Essays of Elia have been 
perused by all. Who is not familiar with what 
is now a historic faect—the discovery of roast pig 
in China? This, and many other touches of hu- 
mor, it would be useless here to repeat. His let- 
ters, as being latest published, seem alone to call 
for any especial observations, and from these we 
shall cull a few extracts to enliven our own criti- 
eal labors. 

What first strikes a reader, on the perusal of 
the letters, is their remarkable similarity in style 
to the essays. Some of them, indeed, were after- 
wards converted into essays, and that more by 
adding to them than altering their structure. 
That style, which at first seems extremely artifi- 
cial, was, in fact, natural in Lamb. He had 
formed for himself a manner, chiefly by the study 
of our classical essayists, and of still older writers, 
from which it would have been an effort in him to 
depart. With whatever ease, therefore, or rapid- 
ity, he may have written his letters, it was impos- 
sible that they should bear the impress of freedom. 
His style was essentially a lettered style, partak- 
ing little of the conversational tone of his own day. 
They could obtain the ease of finished compo- 
sitions, not of genuine letters. For this, if for no 
other reason, they can never be brought into com- 
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parison with those charming spontaneous effusions 
of humor which flowed from Cowper, in his letters 
to his old friend Hill, and his cousin, Lady Hes- 
keth. They are charming productions, however, 
and the best of his letters will take rank, we 
think, with the best of his essays, in the public 
estimation. 

We must first quote from a letter to Manning, 
after his visits to the lakes, to rescue his charac- 
ter in the eyes of the lovers of the picturesque from 
the imputation of being utterly indifferent to the 
higher beauties of nature. 


Coleridge received us with all the hospitality in 
the world. He dwells upon a small hill by the side 
of Keswick, in a comfortable house, quite enveloped 
on all sides by a net of mountains ; great flounder- 
ing bears and monsters they seemed, all couchant 
and asleep. We got in in the evening, travelling 
in a post-chaise from Penrith, in the midst of a gor- 
geous sunshine, which transmuted all the mountains 
into colors, purple, &c. &c. We thought we had | 
got into fairy-land. But that went off, (and it never 
came again; while we stayed we had no more fine | 
sunsets,) and we entered Coleridge's comfortable | 
study just in the dusk, when the mountains were | 
all dark with clouds on their heads. Such an im-| 
pression I never received from objects of sight be- 
fore, nor do I suppose that I can ever again. Glo- | 
rious creatures, fine old fellows—Skiddaw, &e.— | 
I never shall forget ye, how ye lay about that night | 
like an entrenchment—gone to bed, as it seemed, | 
for the night, but promising that ye were to be seen 
inthe morning. * * * We haveclambered up 
to the top of Skiddaw ; and I have waded up the | 
bed of Lodore. In fine, I have satisfied myself that | 
there is such a thing as tourists call romantic, which | 
I very much suspected before ; they make such a| 
sputtering about it. * * * Oh! its fine black | 
head, and the bleak air atop of it, with the pros- | 
pects of mountains about and about, making you | 
giddy. It was a day that will stand out like a, 
mountain, I am sure, in my life. | 


| 

Of Mr. Manning we are told little or nothing, | 
though he seems to have been one of the very dear- | 
est friends of Lamb. His best letters are written | 
to Manning—the drollest, and some of the most | 
affecting. The following was written to dissuade 
him from some scheme of oriental travel. Manning 


was, at the time, at Paris :— 











Feb. 19, 1803. 

My pear Manninc—The general scope of your 
letter afforded no indications of insanity; but some 
particular points raised a seruple. For God's sake, 
don’t think any more of ‘* Independent Tartary.”’ 
What are you to do among such Ethiopians? Read 
Sir John Mandeville’s travels to cure you, or come 
over to England. There is a Tartar-man now ex- 
hibiting at Exeter "Change. Come and talk with 
him, and hear what he says first. Indeed, he is no 
favorable specimen of his countrymen! Some say 
they are cannibals ; and then conceive a Tartar fel- 
low eating my friend, and adding the cool malignity 
of mustard and viaegar! I am afraid ‘tis the read- 
ing of Chaucer has misled you ; his foolish stories 
about Cambuscan, and the ring and the horse of 
brass. Believe me, there are no such things. 
These are all tales—a horse of brass never flew, 











and a king’s daughter never talked with birds. 
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The Tartars really are a cold, insipid, smoutchy set. 
You ‘ll be sadly moped (if you are not eaten) amongst 
them. Pray try and cure yourself. Shave yourself 
oftener. Eat no saffron ; for saffron-eaters contract a 
terrible Tartar-like yellow. Shave the upper hp. Go 
about likea European. Read no books of voyages, 
(they are nothing but lies ;) only now and then a ro- 
mance to keep the fancy under. Above all, don’t go 
to any sights of wild beasts. That has been your ruin. 


And when Manning really departed on his voy- 
age to China, he writes to him in the following 
mingled strains of humor and of feeling. Being 
obliged to omit a great deal, it would only be un- 
sightly to mark every instance where a sentence 
has been dropt. The italics, we must remark, 
are not ours. If Lamb's, they show how naturally, 
even in writing to his most intimate friend, he 
fell into the feelings of the author :— 


May 10, 1806. 
Be sure, if you see any of those peo- 
ple whose heads do grow beneath their shoulders, 
that you make a draught of them. It will be very 
curious. Oh! Manning, I am serious to sinking 
almost, when I think that all those evenings which 
you have made so pleasant are gone, perhaps for- 
ever. Four years, you talk of, may be ten—and 


_you may come back and find such alterations! 


Some circumstances may grow up to you or to me, 
that may be a bar to the return of any such intimacy. 
I dare say all this is hum! and that all will come 
back ; but, indeed, we die many deaths before we 
die, 1 am almost sick to think that such a hold I 
had of you is gone. 


Dec. 5, 1306. 

Manning, your letter dated Hottentots, August 
the—what was it? came to hand. I can scarce hope 
that mine will have the same luck. China—Can- 
ton—bless us! how it strains the imagination, and 
makes it ache. It will be a point of conscience to 
send you none but bran-new news, (the latest edi- 
tion,) which will but grow the better, like oranges, 
for a sea voyage. Oh that you should be so many 
hemispheres off—if I speak incorrectly you can cor- 
rect me—why, the simplest death or marriage that 
takes place here must be important to you as news 
in the old Bastile. 


He then tells him of the acceptance of his farce 
— Mr. H. ; which farce, by the way, was produced 
and failed, Lamb turning against his own produc- 
tion, and joining the audience in hissing it off the 
stage. It certainly deserved its fate. 


Now, you 'd like to know the subject. The title 
is,‘ Mr. H.’? No more: how simple, how taking! 
A great H sprawling over the play-bill, and attract- 
ing eyes at every corner. The story is a coxcomb 
appearing at Bath, vastly rich—all the ladies dying 
for him—all bursting to know who he is; but he 
goes by no other name than Mr. H.—a curiosity 
like that of the dames of Strasburg about the man 
with the great nose. But I won’t tell you any 
more about it. Yes, I will; but I can’t give you 
any idea howI have done it. 1°] just tell you that, 
after much vehement admiration, when his true name 
comes out, ** Hogsflesh,’’ all the women shun him, 
avoid him, and not one can be found to change her 
name for him; that's the idea—how flat it is here 
—but how whimsical in the farce! And only think 
how hard upon me it is, that the ship is despatched 
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to-morrow, and my triumph cannot be ascertained 
till the Wednesday after. But all China will ring 
of it by and by. Do you find, in all this stuff I 
have written, anything like those feelings which 
one should send my old adventuring friend that is 
gone to wander among Tartars, and may never 
come again’ I don’t; but your going away, and 
all about you, is a threadbare topic. I have worn it 
out with thinking. It has come to me when I have 
been dull with anything, till my sadness has seemed 
more to have come from it than to have introduced 
it. I want you, you don’t know how much ; but if 
I had you here, in my European garret, we should 
but talk over such stuff as I have written. 

Good Heavens! what a bit only I’ve got left! 
How shall I squeeze all I know into this morsel! 
Coleridge is come home, and is going to turn lec- 
turer on taste at the Royal Institution. How the 
paper grows less and less! In less than two min- 
utes | shall cease to talk to you, and you may rave 
to the great Wall of China.—N. B. Is there such 
awall! Is it as big as Old London Wall by Bed- 
lam! Have you met with a friend of mine, named 
Ball, at Canton? If you are acquainted, remember 
me kindly to him. 


But we should be driven into as hard straits as 
Lamb, at the close of his epistle, if we should at- 
tempt, in the small space that remains to us, to 
give any fair idea of the various ‘‘ humors’’ and 
interests, of many kinds, of these letters. We 
pass at once to those that illustrate the last impor- 
tant incident of his life, his retirement from office. 
It is thus he deseribes his manumission. and the 
sort of troubled delight it brought with it, to 
Wordsworth :— 

6th April, 1825. 

Here am I then, after thirty-three years’ slavery, 
sitting in my own room, at eleven o'clock this finest 
of all April mornings, a freed man, with £441 a 
year for the remainder of my life, live I as long as 
John Dennis, who outlived his annuity and starved 
at ninety. 

I came home Forever on Tuesday of last week. 
The incomprehensibleness of my condition over- 
whelmed me. It was like passing from life into 
eternity. Every year to be as long as three; i. e., 
to have three times as much real time—time that is 
my own in it! I wandered about thinking I was 
happy, but feeling I] was not. But that taumultu- 
ousness is passing off, and 1 begin to understand 
the nature of the gift. 


And to Bernard Barton he writes : 


My spirits are so tumultuary with the novelty of 
my recent emancipation, that I have scarce steadi- 
ness of hand, much more of mind, to compose a 
letter. Iam free, Bernard Barton—free as air! 


The little bird, that wings the sky, 

Knows no such liberty. 
I was set free on Tuesday in last week at four 
o'clock. I came home forever ! 

I have been describing my feelings, as well as I 
can, to Wordsworth, and care not to repeat. Take 
it briefly, that for a few days I was painfully op- 
pressed by so mighty a change, but it is becoming 
daily more natural to me, I went and sat among 
then all, at my old thirty-three years’ desk yester 
morning ; and deuce take me, if Thad not yearn- 
ings at leaving all my old pen-and-ink fellows, 
merry, sociable lads, at leaving them in the lurch 


—fag, fag, fag! The comparison of my own supe- 
rior felicity gave me anything but pleasure. 

B. B., 1 would not serve another seven years for 
seven hundred thousand pounds! I have got £440 
net for life, with a provision for Mary if she sur- 
vives me. I will live another fifty years. 


But to live without any steady compulsory occu- 
pation requires an apprenticeship as much as any 
other mode of life. An idle man ought to be born 
and bred to the profession. With Lamb, literature 
could be nothing but an amusement, and for a mere 
amusement literature is far too laborious. It can- 
not, indeed, serve long as an amusement except 
when it is adopted also as a labor. He was des- 
tined, therefore, to make the humiliating discovery, 
which so many have made before him, that one 
may have too much time, as well as too little, at 
one’s own disposal. Writing to the same Bernard 
Barton, a year or two afterwards, he says :-— 


What I can do, and over-do, is to walk; but 
deadly long are the days, these summer all-day days, 
with but a half-hour’s eandle-light and no fire-light. 
I do not write, tell your kind, inquisitive Eliza, and 
ean hardly read. *T'is cold work authorship, with- 
out something to puff one into fashion. * * * | 
assure you no work is worse than over-work. The 
mind preys on itself, the most unwholesome food. 
I bragged, formerly, that I could not have too much 
time. I have a surfeit; with few years to come, 
the days are wearisome. But weariness is not 
eternal. Something will shine out to take the load 
off that crushes me, which is at present intolerable. 
I have killed an hour or two in this poor scrawl. 
Well; I shall write merrier anon. “Tis the pres- 
ent copy of my countenance I send, and to complain 
is a little to alleviate. 

He had taken a house at Enfield, but the cares 
of housekeeping were found to be burdensome to 
Miss Lamb, and they took up their abode as board- 
ers in the house of a neighbor. To this circun- 
stance he alludes in the following extract from a 
letter to Wordsworth, which is the last we shall 
make, and with which we shall bid farewell to our 
subject. It will be found to be not the least remark- 
able amongst the letters of Lamb, and contains one 
passage, we think, the boldest piece of extravagance 
that ever humorist ventured upon with success. It 
just escapes!—and, indeed, it rather takes away 
our breath at its boldness than prompts to merrti- 
ment. 

, January 2, 1831. 

And is it a year since we ed from you at the 
stey> of Edmonton stage? ‘There are not now the 
years that there used to be. The tale of the dwin- 
dled age of men, reported of successional mankind, 
is true of the same man only. We do not live a 
year ina year now. “Tis a punctum stans. ‘The 
seasons pass with indifference. Spring cheers not, 
nor winter heightens our gloom ; autumn hath fore- 
gone its moralities. Let the sullen nothing pass. 
Suffice it, that after sad spirits, prolonged through 
many of its months, we have cast our skins; have 
taken a farewell of the pompous, troublesome trifle, 
called housekeeping, and are settled down into poor 
boarders and lodgers at next door, the Baucis and 
Baucida of dull Enfield. Here we have nothing to 
do with our victuals but to eat them; with the gar- 





den but to see it grow; with the tax-gatherer but 
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to hear him knock ; with the maid but to hear her 
scolded. Scot and lot, butcher, baker, are things 
unknown to us, save as spectators of the pageant. 
We are fed we know not how ; quieted—confiding 
ravens. Yet in the self-condemned obliviousness, 
in the stagnation, some molesting yearnings of life, 
not quite killed, rise, prompting me that there was 
a London, and that I was of that old Jerusalem. 
In dreams I am in Fleet market, but I wake and 
cry to sleep again. I die hard, a stubborn Eloisa 
in this detestable Paraclete. What have I gained 
by health? Intolerable dulness. What by early 
hours and moderate meals? A total blank. Oh! 
let no native Londoner imagine that health, and 
rest, and innocent occupation, interchange of con- 
verse sweet, and recreative study, can make the 
country anything better than altogether odious and 
detestable. A garden was the primitive prison, till 
man, with Promethean felicity and boldness, luckily 
sinned himself out of it. 


Any further summary than what we have already 
given, of the literary character of Lamb, would be 
only tedious. He is one who will be generally 
liked, who with a smaller class will be greatly ad- 
mired, and who will never excite hostile criticism, 
unless his injudicious friends shall elevate him to a 
higher pedestal than is due to him, or than he is 
manifestly fit to occupy. Such is the cold and calm 
verdict with which criticism must dismiss him. But 
those who have thoroughly enjoyed the essays of 
Elia and the letters of Lamb, will feel a warmer, a 
more partial affection than criticism knows well how 
to express; she becomes somewhat impatient of 
her own enforced gravity; she would willingly 
throw away those scales with which, like Justice, 
we suppose, she is symbolically supplied, and, em- 
bracing the man as he is, laugh and be pleased with 
the rest of the world, without further thought of 
the matter. 





From the Spectator, of 4th August. 
CANADA. 


Tue last mail from Canada has put us in pos- 
session of a private letter which will rather startle 
some of our readers, although to others, and cer- 
tainly to ourselves, there is nothing unexpected 
in the familiar form which ** annexation’’ has as- 
sumed. The writer refers us to a paper in the 
Minerve, a French Canadian journal, which is the 
recognized organ of M. Lafontaine’s government. 
The editor of the Minerve begins by bantering the 
Montreal Herald and the Canadian tories for their 
recent adhesion to annexation principles; avows 
his own approval of them, on many grounds; and 
cites a published letter by the American General 
Scott, who expresses the opinion that annexation 
will be brought about in the fulness of time—that 
it ought not to be promoted by underhand means, 
but will befall with the concurrence of the British 
government, and that it will be advantageous to 
all parties. General Scott holds an opinion which 
we find extensively reflected in the better sort of 
American journals. 


Montreal, 15th July, 1849. 

I have cut out of the Minerve newspaper, and 
now enclose, a leading article on the subject of an- 
nexation ; which, you will see, bears the mark of 
deliberate and careful preparation. The Minerve is 
the French organ of the present government here, 
as much as the London G/ole is that of the govern- 
ment in England. M. Duvernay, the proprietor 
and editor of the Minerve, has been fer many years 
the intimate friend and close political ally of our 
prime minister, M. Lafontaine. This journal is not 
connected with the Papineau party among the 
French, who have long gone openly for annexation 
to the United States: it is, I repeat, the mouth- 
pore of the great Lafontaine party among the 

rench, which supports our present government. 
Now, what should you expect on the subject of an- 
nexation in this journal? Certainly not that which 
you will find. The Minerve, indeed, expresses a 
strong attachment to the present government of Can- 
ada, but no loyalty to the empire. On the contrary, 
it refers to opinions which it long ago avowed in 
favor of the independence of Canada ; declares that 
the present political condition of the colony, though 
the best that has yet existed, because it gives power 
to the Lafontaine party, is only a pis-aller; and 
speaks of annexation as a probable and desirable 
event. You may be sure that such opinions are 
not spontaneously uttered by and for the Lafontaine 
party: the expression of them in this public and 
seml-official manner is forced upon them by circum- 
stances. All the English newspapers in Lower 
Canada are now, more or less, the advocates of an- 
nexation. In Upper Canada, annexation is the 
fashionable doctrine. Throughout the province, 
even amongst the very few who are now sincerely 
attached to the British connection, annexation to 
the United States is felt and admitted to be the 
only probable, and above all the only effeetual, solu- 
tion of our troubles and difficulties. The whole 
1,500 miles of colony from Gaspé to Detroit is beg- 
gared by the disturbed state of our politics: the 
restoration of peace, order, and prosperity, out of 
the materials at our own disposal, seems to be im- 
possible ; and the commonest as well as the most 
reflecting minds see no end of party warfare here, 
and its depressing effects on trade and the value of 
property, except through our absorption into the 
great and prosperous confederation of republics, 
from which we are only separated by the St. Law- 
rence. The tide has set in for annexation; and 





the Lafontaine party is unwilling to be left behind 
iby it. The Minerve, as the organ of four fifths of 
ithe French population of Canada, only goes with 
|the stream. ‘The force of the stream may be esti- 
| mated when you recollect that this journal is also 
| the official organ of Lord Elgin’s government. This 
| enclosed cutting from the Minerve is the most im- 
| portant piece of information that I could send you 
| by the present mail. Here the publication of these 
sentiments by M. Lafontaine’s paper is regarded 
| a8 a most pregnant fact. 

If you could pass a week among us, you would 
not be surprised at the progress of the annexation 
doctrine. We are really without a government. 
Authority seems to be paralyzed. The last week 
brings accounts of serious rioting at Quebec about 
a cholera hospital, and a fatal conflict at the further 
end of Upper Canada, between Catholics and Or- 
angemen ; in both of which cases the passions of 
individuals have been allowed full play, and the 
law been set at nought. Our chief ruler has now 
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been shut up for three months in his country resi- 
dence, thre miles hence. Previous to the riots in 
April, he came into Montreal nearly every day, to 
transact business and grant interviews at the Gov- 
ernment House ; but since he was then pelted out 
of town, he has not once appeared amongst us. 
The universal belief is that he is afraid to show 
himself. Preparations were recently made for his 
going to Upper Canada on a tour; but certain 
other preparations, which were at the same time 
made for his reception there, have induced him to 
abandon his purpose. There can be no doubt that 
he is guided by the advice of his ministers ; but 
still his utter seclusion at Monklands is attributed 
to personal cowardice. Whether his ministers fear 
for him or he fears for himself, the result is the 
same—the utter prostration of the dignity and au- 
thority of the empire in the person of her majesty’s 
representative. The crown of Great Britain is 
thrown into a ditch in Canada. Our official Gazette 
still announces, as usual, that his excellency the 
governor-general will *‘receive’’ three days a 
week at the Government House in Montreal ; but 
he has not once entered that house for three 
months ; in fact, he has abdicated ; so that if he 
left us to-morrow, and no successor were appointed, 
we should be just as we are. The head of our 
goverament, supposed to be afraid of showing him- 
self in any part of the province—shut up in a 
country-house with a guard of soldiers, and never 


seen except by the few officials who are admitted | 


under its roof—might as well be in England for 
any effect that his presence in the colony occasions, 
save that of rendering the crown and the imperial 
connection ridiculous. 

For you must not suppose that government is 
carried on notwithstanding the seclusion of the 
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of Lord Gray’s confidence in “his great firmness, 
judgment, and discretion,’’ he is remarkably devoid 
of the qualities required for the management of 
dificult affairs. But his departure would be of no 
use to us asa colony. Ifthe most perfect of states. 
men were appointed to succeed him, he would break 
down in the attempt to restore peace and order to 
colonial Canada. Though I have hated the thought 
of becoming an American Republican, sure I am 
that this fate awaits us all in Canada ; and J ean 
only wonder at the ease and rapidity with which 
Canadians of all parties and classes are falling into 
the belief that annexation alone can set us to rights: 
that it will mend the fortune of every colonist ; and 
that, instead of being an evil, it will prove a comfort 
and a blessing. Relief from pain is said to be the 
greatest pleasure ; this is what the whole colony is 
longing for, and will, 1 believe, soon obtain by the 
[ay means now possible. 








| [ORIGINAL SCHEME FOR A UNIVERSITY AND A UNI- 
VERSAL LITURGY. ] 

Dr. Free published, in 1766, “ A Plan for 
‘founding in England, at the expense of a great em- 
_ press, a Free University, for the reception not only 
of her proper subjects, but also people of all nations 
and religions ; particularly the borderers on her own 
dominions. ‘To which is added, a Sketch of an Uni- 
versal Liturgy, for the use of the foreign students, in 
English, Latin, and French.” 

‘Dr. Free having learnt that her Majesty of 
Russia hath several times sent some of her subjects 
for education to the University of Oxford, where 
they can never be admitted as regular scholars— 
| proposes that the said empress shall, with the assist- 
‘ance of him, the said Dr. Free, found a free Uni- 
versity at Newington Butts, which he thinks the 





governor-general. The rash and feeble men under 0st proper situation, and gives his reasons for so 
whose advice Lord Elgin, most unintentionally, | thinking; and certainly no place can be more con- 
raised the storm of the rebellion losses affair, are | Venient for the doctor, because he is already settled 
totally incapable of laying it for him. They are there ; and the Dover coach passes through the vil- 
frightened out of their wits at the effects of their | lage, and sets down passengers at the sign of the 
own handiwork. The rebellion losses question| Elephant and Castle. The plan of the proposed 
seems to be forgotten. It is scarcely ever men-| Seminary is here particularly set down ; and then 
tioned by any one. The angry passions which it | comes the proposed liturgy in three languages, for 
produced have subsided. The prostration of gov- | the use of his royal college; in which all Jews, 
ernment has led to deep reflection on our commer- | Turks, heretics, and infidels may join without the 
cial distress, produced by British legislation in first, least scruples of conscience, as there is not a word 
passing and then suddenly repealing the Canada| of Christianity in it. We heartily wish the learned 
Corn Act—on the working of ‘ responsible gov-| @nd ingenious doctor all the success which is due 
ernment” with hostile races, and the impossibility | 0 the extraordinary merit of so extraordinary a pro}- 
of maintaining the union of the provinces now that | €¢t.’’—Monthly Review, vol. 35, p. 472. 

the two races have been again set against each , 
other in bitter animosity—on all the evil conse- [HURD'S SERMON FROM BOURDALOUE.] 
quences of blundering British dominion in this | Wuewn Hurd was Reetor of Thureaston, in Lei- 
country—on the marked indifference of the mother- | cestershire, Mr. Cradock accompanied him one Sun- 
country towards Canada—on the apparent readiness | day to church, and after the sermon, was asked by 
of the government at home to abandon the colonial him what was his opinion of the discourse, saying, 
connection if we do not wish to preserve it—and | ** you are to speak freely.”’ ‘I told him,”’ says 
on the prosperity of the neighboring republic.| Cradock, ‘‘ that I thought it was good, but | did 
These reflections are carrying us fast to annexation | not consider it as hisown; for it rather appeared to 
as to our only harbor of refuge from turmoil and) me that it was given from a printed book.”’ ‘* You 
impoverishment ; and all the while, the members are right,” replied he ; ** it was one of Bourdaloue’s, 
of the government only hide themselves in corners, | and I had only the French volume before me, with 
like Lord Elgin himself, and instruct their principal | many marks and alterations. his is a good prac- 
organ of the press to go for annexation, lest they | tice to obtain the language, and I conceived this ser- 





should be left behind in the race. Everything here 
is dislocated and disorganized—the government most 
of all. It matters not whether Lord Elgin remain 
or be recalled. He is known to be most anxious 


mon, on the prospect of death, as particularly suit- 
ed to such an audience ; and let me recommend to 
you to make such experiments ; for in a retired 
place it will become your duty to read some in- 


to escape from his present thraldom ; and the sooner | struction, perhaps, on a Sunday evening to your own 


he goes the better for his own sake ; for, in spite | family.”’— 


ock’s Memoirs, vol. 1, p. 177. 
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From the Metropolitan. 
THE WEDDING GARMENT. 


Revence, when opportunity permits the full. 


indulgence of its energies, in man becomes feroc- 
ity, in woman malignity. The former, courage 
may overcome, patience support, or submission 


subdue—but death only can relieve us from the 


virulence of the latter. Relieve us, did I say? 


No, the breath of that baneful passion settles like | 


a black mist upon the grave of its victim, and 
blasts the few flowers that may attempt to flourish 
around it. That person is brave, who can con- 
scientiously say, that he fears the resentment 
of no man—but he is a fool who dares that of a 
woman. I only know of three cases in which it 


may be anything short of madness to tempt a lady’s | 


vengeance ; when you find yourself in the last 
stage of consumption; after you have been con- 
demned to death; or are about to be expatriated 
either at your own or your country’s expense— 
and, that I am not over-cautious, any one who will 
take the trouble to read the following narrative 
will be ready to confess. 

Beauty, thou art a dangerous but a bright 
mantle—there is fire, too, in thy brightness; for 
sometimes, like the shirt of Dejanira, thou art fatal 
to the wearer—sometimes, like a flower that is 
withered up by the sun, destructive to the gazer! 
Of this quality, so important for good or for evil, 
Ano Wilkins had almost more than a mortal’s 
share. She was the daughter of low, almost 
vagabond, parents ; of her father she knew litie 
—he disappeared when she had attained her tenth 
year, overwhelmed, no doubt, in some of those 
gullies of filth and wretchedness that perforate the 
heart of this metropolis—he was heard of no more. 
Her mother was a practical political economist ; 
she, in the neighborhood of Paddington, verified 
one of its principal dogmas—the turning into the 
utmost profit the residuum, the caput mortuum of 
the raw material—she gained her livelihood by 
sifting cinders—a dirty, but certainly an honorable 
employ—and, thanks to the carelessness of our 
metropolitan menials, not altogether unprofitable— 
as many a silver spoon and fork rewarded Mrs. 
Wilkins’ inquisitorial researches. Till Ann was 
fuurteen, she shook her elbows on the dusty field, 
in unison with her mother, and, looking at them, 
| assure the reader, that she did it with infinitely 
more grace than ever was possessed by the Mar- 
quis of H————-, though the ivories fell from un- 
der his aristocratic manual vibrations, and ashes 
from hers. Yes, she was a beauty—tall, rounded, 


glowing; with eyes that could madden, and lips | 


that could smile away madness. At fourteen her 
companions began to treat her as a woman; she 
no longer sifted, shoeless and stockingless—she 
gave herself airs, and begged people to behave gen- 
teelily—had a smart dress, clean white cotton stock- 
ings, and prettily sandaled shoes for Sundays—that 
was a foot—never mind—why should we speak of 
her foot, when so many, even then, were thinking 


of her hand, 


| There is a great affinity between strong con- 
\trasts. A young baker, not yet out of his time, 
‘not more than eighteen years of age, saw and 
loved. They both wore powder profusely—there 
was sympathy in that—the only difference was in 
the color. Owing to our excellent poor laws, and 
the excellent state of morals of our poor, the effect 
of those excellent poor laws, these two minors 
‘committed the great mistake— marriage—and Ann 
Wilkins as was, and Ann Runt as is—to use the 
Paddington patois, was, at a little more than the 
,age of fifteen, a mother. Start not! This is an 
unexaggerated fact. The beautiful Cinderella, ere 
she was out of her infancy, was fast sinking down 
into the sickly, and the dowdy, dirty mother of 
‘low life. Then came the parish medical attend- 
‘anee, and the begrudged parish relief, and the ob- 
(tained gin, when food itself was unattainable ; the 
‘lowering look, the heavy curse, and the heavier 
blow of the debased boy-husband. His time was 
}out, and his employment precarious. What God 
had intended Ann to be it would be impiety to 

presume, but what she was—what man had made 
| her—even the evil one himself must have felt pity 
to behold. This was the dark, the dangerous part 
\of her life. She looked at her wailing infant— 
‘she saw it press the enfeebled, the flaccid, the 
;milkless bosom, and she wished it dead. How 
she lived through these four years of rags and 
| wretchedness she never could tell; she was not 
‘yet nineteen, when her misery seemed to have at- 
‘tained its horrible climax. Her husband lay ill. 
in the last stage of a rapid decline. Whilst the 
|man was dying, two parishes, each of which was 
| disputing who should not be encumbered with his 
bones, refused relief. Things were in this state 
when Ann, taking her child in her hand, proceeded 
‘through the crowds of the well-fed and the gay to 
'seek redress at the hands of the magistrate against 
the inhumanity of the overseer. ‘The day was 
bright and sunny ; she was thrust hither and thither 
by better dressed people ; she saw shops overloaded 
with delicate viands—her child cried for them— 
that cry irritated her; she was herself very, very 
hungry. Ye, who have never hungered, be mer- 
ciful in your condemnation. On that day, at that 
/ moment her heart hardened ; she, who had, through 
‘all her misery, never yet been selfish, now entered 
|into her own soul. She said to herself, ‘* Yes. 
‘he will die,’’ and she was glad ; ** and were I quit 
'too of this whimpering brat. I am not yet twenty 
|—imy beauty may return—I can shift for myself 
|were I but quit of him!” It was a diabolical 
‘thought. She was in a crowded thoroughfare— 
she did not attempt to lose him :—no, I will never 
believe it; Iam myself a father ;—but she was 
careless, abstracted, reckless. That night she was 
a widow and childless. 

Then people were kind to her. The overseers 
took blame to themselves—magnanimous souls! 
They had no idea that the case was one of ex- 
tremity. However, they were pious fulks; their 
pews at the parish church were decorated with 
jerimson curtains moving upon bright brass rods, 
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consequently they told the widow that ‘* God willed 
everything for the best,’’ and bade her take com- 
fort, but she could not ;—her little Alfred! 

Whether the parish authorities were very assidu- 
ous in their search after the lost little pauper, we 
know not—he was never found ; but this we know, 
when Mr. Bloater, the overseer, met Mr. Scrimp, 
the vestry clerk and attorney, that evening, in the 
well-furnished apartments of the master of the 
workhouse, they congratulated each other and the 
parish over an excellent bottle of port, at the ex- 
pense of the said parish, at their good luck in get- 
ting rid, in one day, of two such encumbrances as 
the father and the son. God had, no doubt, taken 
them both—so they pronounced it a God-send. 

Let us pass rapidly over the next fifteen years 
of Ann’s life. The housekeeper of Sir Peter 
Rankles, a middle-aged bachelor, had heard of her 
story, so he took Ann upon trial as housemaid. 
Her beauty returned, if possible, with an increased 
splendor. Sir Peter, after well satisfying himself 
with her looks, wished next to be satisfied with 
her story. He then gave her his countenance, 
because he liked her own so well; afterwards an 
education, as he said that he intended her to suc- 
ceed his housekeeper ; he was his own steward. 
So she was taught music, dancing, French, and 
Italian, in order the better to be able to check the 
bakers’ and butchers’ bills. The old housekeeper 
opened her eyes; she, however, shut them again 
in quiet satisfaction, upon being pensioned out of 
office in excellent style. People began to sur- 
mise; Sir Peter grew angry, and talked of his 
disinterestedness. Now, it was well known, 
that everybody who knew Sir Peter, and every- 
body who knew Ann, did not want the baronet to 
marry the widow of the journeyman baker, so they 
went the very best way about effecting the match. 
They said, ‘“‘ that it was improper and scandal- 
ous,’’ and they dared him to do it: he did #— 
only to prove that it was neither scandalous nor 
improper. 

Sir Peter had his reward—she made him an 
excellent wife, and he made for her an excellent 
will. 

At the age of thirty-five behold Lady Ann Ran- 
kles, just clear of her first year of widowhood, 
resplendent in beauty, stepping into her well-ap- 
pointed carriage, in order to make one at a dinner 
party in Brunswick Square. Her hostess was 
also a widow, the relict of a Colonel Canderson, 
of the Honorable East India Company’s service, 
rich, avaricious, fond of play—past forty, and not 
very remarkable for personal charms. She was 
one of those of whose intimacy—it is the moral 
we wish to inculeate—we should beware. “I 
never forget my friends, and never forgive my en- 
emies,’’ was continually in her mouth, and, at 
least, the latter part in her heart. For the first 
clause of her creed, I never knew that her friends 
were very grateful ; how she acted upon the second 
will shortly be shown. ‘To apply her aphorism 
to herself, I know no one of whose actions so much 
forgetfulness ought to have been wished, or of 





whom, as Christians, we should have more to for. 
give. 

Let us now suppose Mrs. Colonel Canderson to 
have filled her two drawing-rooms with her even- 
ing party, in addition to her dinner guests ; tha; 
she has left the task of making them ‘ comfort. 
able’’-—a word not yet exploded in Brunswick 
Square—to her toady, and has made herself so a 
her whist-table, for she has got a shrivelled, adult, 
roguish lawyer for her partner, and Lady Rankles 
for an opponent. Mrs. Canderson is all smiles, 
but they are glittering and false as summer ice. 
The appearance, the all-beautiful appearance of 
Lady Rankles was, on that memorable night, not 
beyond all description, for I could describe it—bur 
I will not. I hold the remembrance of her as 
devoted lover does the miniature of his affianced in 
his bosom, not to be obtruded on the eye of the 
inquisitive, the cold, or the worldly. There js 
nothing like training, after all—for who could ever 
have imagined that those long, white, and delicate 
fitigers, that so agitate the bosoms of the beholders, 
once agitated the cinder sieve? The expression 
of her countenance is that of a subdued joyousness. 
Once, or perhaps twice, in the course of a day, a 
little absence of manner, and a swimming of the 
eyes in tears that she could not repress, yet would 
not let fall, told, that even the summer of a love- 
liness sweet as hers was sometimes overcast with 
a passing cloud ; yet did it not, on that account, 
seem the less transcendent. 

But she had some dreadful hours of solitude. 
There, there was the throbbing of the riven heart, 
the wild tossing of the arms, the agonized wring- 
ing of the hands—‘** My Alfred, my little angel!” 
And in the darkness of night, and in the world of 
dreams, sleeping or waking, the icy hand of retri- 
bution lay heavy on her heart, and then the child- 
less mother felt the horror of living heightened by 
the dread of death. How often did she scan over 
every moment of that fatal morning, how fearfully 
exact was every face painted to her, that she had 
met in that walk; and how she strained every 
nerve that seemed to cut into her tightening heart, 
to find out some exculpation for what she wished, 
but could not call, her passive crime! The fact 
ever came painted to her in pictures of fire upon 
her brain, that when she missed the little, hungry 
sobber from her side, she did not look back until she 
hoped, until she knew, that looking back was fruit- 
less. She would repeat to herself, until it was ut- 
tered in screams—‘‘ Oh! God, I did not walk faster 
—lI did not walk faster.’’ ‘* The flattering unction” 
would not lie upon her soul—and the horrible word, 
infanticide, would quiver upon her lips. Then when 
her compunction was of a more tender nature, how 
would she weep, weep, weep for uncounted hours, 
uttering only these words, ‘‘ My poor, poor, hungry 
Alfred!’’ But these paroxysms were not of fre- 
quent occurrence, or she would have sunk under 
them. They were generally brought on by seeing 
children of about the age of the one she had lost, 
weep. Miserable as all this was, she had her 
consolation, and that was in repentance and in 
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prayer. It made her think of heaven oftener than 
otherwise she would have done, and, had it not 
been for this, earth would perhaps have held too 
much sovereignty over her. 

This lovely being is now playing whist against 
her hostess. The stakes are rather high—Mrs. 
Canderson is notoriously avaricious. It is short 
whist, a terrible provocative of short tempers.— 
She and her partner are really playing admirably 
—yet they recriminate. Mrs. C.’s money and 
good-humor are fast going—there—the latter is 
entirely gone—that last hand did the business. 

“Mr. Obit,’ says Mrs. Canderson, flinging 
down her loss with much asperity, ‘‘ I think if 
you cannot handle parchment better than you do 
pasteboard, you ought not, in conscience, to un- 
dertake any man’s law business. You will par- 
don me, sir, but I never saw any one play worse.” 

**Madam,”’ said the lawyer, bowing sarcasti- 
cally, “‘ the blame of my loss, this evening, lies 
between three parties, myself, dame Fortune, and 
my partner. Of the three, I really can exonerate 
only myself.’ Mrs. Canderson was going to re- 
ply, but seeing a titter upon the countenances of 
the standers-by, she felt that to encounter the law- 
yer at polite vituperative tilting, would be only 
kicking against the pricks ; so she, like all cow- 
ardly spirits, turned round with her phial of wrath 
brimful, to pour it on the head of the humble in 
mind, and the meek in carriage. 

** Lady Rankles,”’ said the hostess, with a most 
ominous emphasis on the word lady! ‘ I have 
lost to you just fifty-three sovereigns this evening.” 

“If it gives you pain, my dear Mrs. Cander- 
son,”’ she replied mildly, ‘‘ I am really very sor- 
ry for it.” 

‘Gives me pain, indeed! I should not have 
thought of it—I believe I have got just as much 
pain at losing this money as you have sorrow at 
winning it.’’ 

** Never said a truer word, by Japres,”’ said a 
voice from the crowd that usually surrounded Lady 
Rankles whenever she went in public. This was 
wormwood and bitter aloes to Mrs. C.; she took, 
however, no notice of it. ‘* But perhaps her ladyship 
will have the goodness to give me my revenge at 
écarté ?”” 

** Why, really, I had almost made a vow never 
again to play at that hateful game. You always 
beat me at it; and it is late; but as I see that 
you have set your mind upon it, we will have a 
game or two.”’ 

** Then, I assure you, it must be for very high 
stakes, or I shall hold you craven; come, you 
have won between fifty and sixty pounds of me, 
and you limit the games to three ; you must say 
twenty pounds a game.” 

** Oh, no, no!”’ 

‘Tent’ and the hostess began to shuffle the 
cards with eagerness. 

“No, indeed; it would go against my con- 
science.’’ 

** Ah! conscience ; well some consciences that 
would walk through fire and water without a 
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muscle quivering, are all over nerve when they 
come to a card-table. Do not think that I mean 
to be personal, Lady Rankles.”’ 

‘*] fervently hope not. It really does go against 
my conscience, and I had already made up my mind 
to give the sum that I have won to-night to some 
charity. So, you see, if you win this back of me, 
you are winning from the poor and the unfortu- 
nate ; really I am loathe to play.”’ 

** Well, as you please, Lady Rankles,” said 
Mrs. Canderson, with a fiendish malignity ; ‘‘ but, 
in return for your very pleasant and moral refusal 
to oblige me, permit me to give you a piece of 
excellent ‘moral advice. Give the money to a 
charity, but take care that it be to the Founp- 
LinG Hospital !”’ 

Had sentence of death been suddenly passed 
upon Lady Rankles, she could not have been more 
horror-struck. She knew that none possessed her 
fatal secret; but this dreadful allusion from this 
very dreadful woman’s lips, accidental as it seemed 
to be, was like the blast of lightning. Yet, with 
a wonderful effort, she prevented herself from 
fainting ; and, though deadly pale, she bowed her 
head as in submission to a chastisement from 
Heaven, and with scarcely a thought of her mor- 
tal tormentor, said with humility, ‘*‘ Mrs. Cander- 
son, I will play for whatever you please.” 

The hostess, again mantling her face over with 
artificial smiles, said, ‘‘ Well, then, in deference 
to your scruples, that I really respect, I will meet 
you with consideration for your acquiescence— 
let the stakes be but five guineas. I am a plain, 
honest woman, ‘ that never forget my friends, or 
forgive my enemies,’ and if you are going to give 
so largely to a charity, I sincerely wish you may 
double your gains.’’ And, in her zeal for the 
good of the poor, she commenced playing, by 
placing her large white handkerchief on the table, 
and dropping two out of the four kings into her 
lap. Her opponent saw it. 

Ladies cheat at cards—sometimes. The young 
and beautiful—bless their bright eyes !—do it dar- 
ingly and desperately, with a frankness that is quite 
charming. Oh! they avow it, and laugh at you. 
An excellent joke, if it did not cost us poor ‘* mas- 
culine humans’’ such an immortal deal of money. 
Elderly ladies, who are preparing their souls for 
heaven, cheat piously and secretly, in order that 
they may put two shillings into the plate at the 
door of the chapel or church, when they have a 
charity sermon, instead of one. These devout 
ones do it secretly, because they know that they 
are, speaking of their good deeds, ‘‘ not to let the 
right hand know what the left doeth.”” So praise- 
worthy an end sanctifies the means. Ladies cheat 
at cards—sometimes. 

Lady Rankles soon lost all that she had won, 
and a few pounds over. Play had ceased in the 
other quarters of the room. Many had already 
left, and almost all who had remained had col- 
lected round the two antagonists. The loser rose 
—the winner grew angry, and again began to be 
sarcastic. She still kept her seat, and continued 
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shuffling the cards. Lady Rankles’ patience and 
forbearance were fast giving way to the attacks of 
the other ; at length, after one more rude than the 
rest, she said with great dignity, ‘‘ Mrs. Cander- 
son, whilst I held any of your money, I permitted 
you to get it back in your own manner, but I can 
go no further. I cannot risk my own money with 
a lady, who, every deal, by accident of course, 
drops one or two cards into her lap.” 

‘** Woman,”’ said the tigress, “‘ it is false !”’ 

‘Tt is true !”’ said her ladyship, and approach- 
ing her opponent, endeavored to remove the hand- 
kerchief that lay partly on the edge of the table, 
and partly on her lap. Something like a scuffle 
ensued. Mrs. Canderson rose from her chair, 
and beside it on the ground lay three of the kings. 
There was a dead silence for half a minute. At 
length Mrs. Canderson came up to Lady Rankles, 
and whispering distinctly in her ear, uttered these 
words—* Card-dropping is not, after all, so bad 
as child-dropping !” 

It was then that Lady Rankles appeared to be 
the guilty party. She staggered to her chair, 
and seemed ready to faint. Mrs. Canderson was 
a great general ; she knew that her reputation was 
at stake, and, before surprise had time to give way 
to indignation, she ran up to her ladyship, wiped 
the perspiration from her brow, kissed her on the 
cheek—oh! that hated kiss !—and exclaimed, 
‘Good heavens! I trust that I have not carried 
the joke too far! My dear, dear Lady Rankles, 
it has been a jest altogether. Not one farthing 
of the money that you think that you have lost at 
écarté, was ever intended to be taken. Come 
here, Mrs. Crump, and tell Lady Rankles if ll 
this was not a planned thing !”’ 

The toady advanced, and exclaimed with ready 
assurance, ‘‘ To be sure ! it was all a planned thing.’’ 

‘* A planned thing,’’ echoed the guests, who 
unceremoniously departed. Lady Rankles re- 
turned the kiss of peace, took back the money, 
laughed at it, with a bursting heart, as an excel- 
lent joke, walked up and down the room with her 
hostess, gave her, and two or three who were near, 
an invitation for a dinner party at her own house, 
for the next day, again kissed her tormentor, and 
took her leave. 

When they both found themselves alone, one 
said, ‘* Gracious God ! does she know my secret ? 
Impossible—impossible! Yet she must not be 
provoked.”” The other, ‘‘I never forget my 
friends, nor forgive my enemies,’’ with a bitter 
emphasis on the four last words. 

It was long before Mrs. Canderson recovered 
that estimation in her own set, that the transac- 
tion of this memorable night had estranged from 
her. However, the two widows now became in- 
separable. Nothing that attention, flattery or zeal 
could do, was left undone by Mrs. Canderson to 
win the affection of Lady Rankles. She suc- 
eeeded. About this time Mrs. Canderson invited 
to her house a Captain Templetower, a fine, hand- 
some youth of one-and-twenty, gentle in his man- 
ners, manly in his bearing, and, with * all good 





graces that do grace a gentleman.”” He was Mrs. 
C.’s nephew, her only relative, an undoubted favor- 
ite, and heir to her very considerable property. 
Lady Rankles admired from the first moment that 
she beheld him. Young Ernest was equally struck 
with the rich and beautiful widow ; and though 
years were certainly not in her favor, in youthful 
appearance they séemed nearly equal. They were 
a happy trio. Young Ernest was all gratitude, 
and love, and devotion—Mrs. Canderson all affec- 
tion; her nature seemed to have undergone a 
change—her occasional asperity of manner to be 
entirely subdued—even whist and écarté had lost 
for her half their attractions. All her energies 
were concentrated in promoting the happiness of 
her nephew and her friend. Lady Rankles had 
accepted him. She now began to taste a happi- 
ness at once passionate and pure ; dearly she loved 
that handsome youth, and richly was that generous 
love deserved. 

But no one now appeared so joyous as the aunt. 
The bridal day was fixed. She had settled an 
ample allewance upon her nephew ; so ample, in- 
deed, that she would, to carry it into effect, much 
straiten her own circumstances ; but she would 
listen to no remonstrances. She would do it. 
Her friend and her nephew happy, was happiness 
enough for her ; let an old woman have her way ; 
but upon one thing she must insist, that she alone 
should provide the ‘‘ wedding dress.’’ This of 
course was readily granted ; but as the day grew 
near, no one, not even the bride, was allowed a 
peep at it. There were several young persons at 
work at Mrs. Canderson’s, but it seemed as if they 
had been all sworn to secrecy ; for not a word 
respecting this wonderful dress could be extracted 
from any of them. 

We must condense our narrative, or we would 
gladly expatiate upon the beautiful, the noble 
character of young Ernest Templetower, of the 
entrancing felicity of his wooing, and of the many 
excellencies of heart that this new state of feeling 
elicited from our old friend Ann. Now, for the 
first time, at thirty-five, she began to enjoy her 
youth ; the expression is correct, for at no time 
did she ever fee] more youthful. 

It is the wedding morning. The ceremony is 
to take place, with a splendid privacy, in Mrs. 
Canderson’s drawing-room; how anxiously she 
paces from room to room, examining that every- 
thing has a bridal appearance! Lady Rankles ar- 
rives : two coaches and four are at the door—every- 
thing looks brilliant. The bridegroom and Mrs. 
Canderson receive her. The somewhat agitated 
hostess hurries the bride through the various apart- 
ments, shows her how elaborate have been all the 
preparations, what care has been bestowed to make 
the decorations worthy of the occasion and of the 
parties. She is taken to the windows, and again 
made to observe the splendor of the equipages, 
presents from her to her dear nephew, which dear 
nephew begins to grow a little impatient. 

‘* Why, dear aunt, expatiate so long upon these 
mere gauds !”’ 
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“ Boy,”’ said she, ‘“‘ Lady Rankles may never 
again have such sweet feelings, such unmixed 
enjoyment—let her drink her fill. 0,” said she 
solemnly, ‘‘ sufficient to the day shall we find the 
evil thereof.” 

‘¢ That is an unlucky quotation, however, aunt, 
though from so excellent a book, for my bridal 
morning.”’ 

The bride, struck with something excessively 
singular in the manner of Mrs. Canderson, said, 
“God, in his merey, grant that it may not be ap- 
propriate !”” 

** Lady Rankles, I cannot say, Amen.” 

There appeared now an expression so deeply 
sorrowful, so almost repentant in the countenance 
of the hostess, that it was a fearful thing even to 
look upon it. She then continued, ‘* Follow me, 
Lady Rankles, and you, Ernest, come with us. I 
am about to present to your affianced bride her 
wedding dress. It may not be so splendid as she 
expects, but it is one that she will never forget.”’ 
As they proceeded towards Mrs. Canderson’s bou- 
doir, her gayety had apparently returned. She 
used some sparkling impertinences that are so 
common-place on marriage mornings, that both her 
followers conceived that the dark cloud had passed 
from her. Here would I pause; but I have im- 
posed a task upon myself, and bitter as it is, that 
task I will complete. Behold the three in the 
boudoir, the door of which the owner has carefully 
closed. She grew very pale, and appeared to 
be terrified at the act she was about to commit. 
Twice she strove for utterance, and twice nothing 
but an indistinct murmur escaped her lips. At 
length a shrill, unnatural voice burst from her, 
and producing a common-looking old deal box, she 
spoke thus : ‘“‘ Lady Rankles, this is your wedding 
day. I have contrived it—I have labored for it— 
I have prayed for it—and—I have achieved it— 
I never forget my friends, or FORGIVE MY ENE- 
mies! This day shall you be wedded, but wedded 
to misery inexhaustible.”’ 

“* My dear aunt!” 

**Gracious heavens! what do you mean t’’— 
were the simultaneous exclamations of her alarmed 
auditors, 

“That I never forgive my enemies! This, 
madam, is your wedding day! And that——’’ 
throwing at her feet some rags that formed ap- 
parently, the dress of a child in very humble life, 
“that is your wedding dress ; and so sure as God 
will, must punish meditated infanticide, and so 
sure as I stand here an avenged woman, so sure is 
the bridegroom that is trembling there before you, 
Alfred Runt, the owner of that dress, at once your 
affianced husband, and your deserted son !” 

** Monster!”’ exclaimed the almost petrified 
youth. 

** Aye, monster, if you will! The curse of 
God, and of outraged nature lies between you and 
your loves ; but still she may make you a very de- 
cent mother, though she did abandon you to starve 
in the streets. But beware of the motherly kiss, 





of the filial embrace, there may be in them an un- 
holy fire. Isay, young man, beware!” 

Hitherto had the agonized mother preserved a 
silence, that appeared like stupefaction, yet was 
not. It was the awful concentration of all direful 
fancies, of all horrible thoughts; but the frame 
could no longer bear this intensity of suffering. 
One long, wild shriek, escaped from her distended 
mouth, and she fell in a paroxysm on the floor. 
Alfred rushed to support her: he held her head 
upon one of his knees, and wiped carefully away 
the smal] streams of blood that issued from her 
nostrils and the corners of her mouth, and once 
kissed the clammy and insensible forehead of his 
apparently dying parent; whilst the pale witch, 
her executioner, stood over the group, and ex- 
tending her long, skinny fingers towards him, 
again croaked out her sepulchral ‘* Beware !” 

Notwithstanding the dangerous symptoms of 
her fit, Lady Rankles slowly recovered. She 
rose, she rallied, and with the awful dignity of un- 
utterable misery, she thus addressed her torturer. 
‘* Woman! you think that I am going to curse 
you. God, in his unspeakable goodness, forbid ! 
I am a humbled—a debased—a guilty creature ; 
yet, as such, I will pray for you—I will bless 
you! See me here, in unfeigned humility, kneel 
at your feet, and reverently kiss the hem of your 
garment, for showing me this great mercy in thus 
stopping me short of inexpiable crime. God 
bless you for it! God bless you for it! and may 
he turn your wicked heart. Come, my son, my 
son. My little Alfred, let us leave this wretched 
woman. Do you know, Alfred, my boy, that I 
am nearly forty? How could I have been so de- 
ceived? You really look very, very young. You 
have not yet called me—‘ mother!’ ”’ 

** My dear mother!” said the distracted youth, 
kneeling before her. 

** Do you see that?’’ said the triumphant parent, 
“my boy kneels for my blessing! and what 
demon shall stand by and say, that I shall not 
bless him and embrace him?” and then, with up- 
lifted hands, she prayed silently over him for a 
space, blessed him audibly, and placed the mater- 
nal kiss upon his cheek. ‘* Now, my son,”’ she 
continued, ‘‘ lead me from this wretched place.’’ 
As Alfred was leading his mother reverently 
away, Mrs. Canderson called out to him, ‘* Cap- 
tain Templetower, I wish not to quarrel with 
you.” 

“‘T know you no more,’’ was the brief and 
stern reply. 

We have finished. We detest windings up. 
The mother became happier than the wife would 
probably have been, the son than the husband. 
Mrs. Canderson could not tell the story to her own 
credit. How she came with Alfred for a nephew, 
she would not tell at all; we willin a few words, 
merely to satisfy the curious. She had had, many 
years ago, some passages of love with the late 
Colonel Canderson. He was about to leave her 
when he was but a lieutenant, and she but a miss 
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in a delicate situation, as she was pleased to say. | boy was sent into the country to nurse, but Mrs. 
He was honorable, and her affirmation procured Canderson remained on the spot, almost a neigh- 
her a hasty marriage immediately before he sailed bor to the mother, of whom, as all the events of 
for India. She duly wrote him tidings of her her life passed in the vicinity, she never lost sight. 
safe delivery of a fine boy, &c., charges of house-| She therefore traced her through all her grada- 
keeping and nursing were heavy, and he as duly tions, and when she removed further from her, 
made remittances to meet them, and, some four contrived to form her acquaintance. She kept the 
years afterwards he was expected home daily, and | secret inviolably from all but her husband, intend- 
the child that he had been so lavish in supporting, ing, no doubt, to act as circumstances might make 
had yet to be sought for. Mrs. Canderson stole it necessary. 
Srom Lady Rankles, what she then, as Mrs. Runt,! The colonel loved tne child dearly, and believed 
would have so willingly given away. _ | it tobe his own. He quarrelled with his wife one 
On that unhappy morning for the then misera- | fine day—a thing naturally to be expected—and 
ble Ann, Mrs. Canderson had marked her unquiet she, acting up to her rule of always revenging, 
eye, her faltering step, her haggard features; strack a deadly blow at his peace of mind, by 
she saw the child trailed unwillingly after her, | telling him the truth concerning the child he so 
and too willingly allowed to lag behind. She! much loved. As there was entailed property in 
watched her down the long street, and never the family, he was too principled to wish to con- 
doubted for a moment, from her whole demeanor, | tinue the deception to the injury of the heir-at-law ; 
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that she intended to leave it to its fate. The} but he treated him still as a son, though that 


child, as we before mentioned, was subsequently 
cried, and bills were posted, that fully acquainted 
Mrs. C. who were the parents, and she satisfied 
herself upon every particular concerning it. The 





name was changed into nephew. All the prop- 


erty that could be legally devised to Alfred, the 


colonel left him. May he long live to enjoy it! 








WESTERN ELOQUENCE. 


Tue further we go west, the higher the style 
rises. Wisconsin, at present, ‘‘ piles the agony”’ 
of rhetoric up to the maximum point. The fol- 
lowing is an extract from an oration delivered on 
the fourth of July last, at Lancaster, in that 
state.— Boston Courier. 


Americans !—Remember that your country was 
borne in blood, baptized in gore, cradled in the war 
hoope, and bred to the rifle and bowe knife. We 
have fowt our way up. The colonies cut their way 
out of it, through blood and carnage and thunder. 
They tore their blanket wide oping. Onst or twist 
it looked like a mighty slim chance ; but they cut 
and seared and tore and slaughtered away like bla- 
zes. (Cheering.) They grappled John Bull like 
a pack of bull ¢ariers. They took him by the 
haunches; they grappled his wine pipe, and least 
they made him bellow like bloody thunder. Wash- 
ington sheathed the sword. he gentle olive 
branch of peace waved her green and luxuriant foli- 
age in majesty over the shores of Columbia ; and 
foreigners flocked in and built their nests with us 
among its sheltered boghs. But a few more years 
had rolled away down the rail-road track of time, 
when John Bull again came bellowing up the Mis- 
sissippi, pawing up onto his back the rich and lux- 
uriant si/e of Louisiana, and horning the bank of 
sayed river and lashing his tail like fury. But just 
below Orleans he found the great Jackson, and he 
could n’t skake him more than an oxen, he could n’t 
shure! (Great applause.) Jackson stood there 
like a /aurieror and met John Bull as he advanced 
every time. At last he hit him a lick, right back in 
under between the horns that knocked the breath 
out of him, and sent him off blatting and bellowing 
like he felt disagreeable at the stumk. 

Soldiers of Winnebago war, and invincibles of 
Sauk furse! (Here thirteen men arose.) Heroes 
of Bad Axe! Veterans of Stillman’s fight! Very 
nimble men! You have come down to us from a 








reform of generation. Heaven has bountifully pro- 
longed out your lives that you might see the fruit 
of your valor. You behold around no longer the 
torch of the savage, and the gleaming of the toma- 
hawk and the scalping knife. All is now peace and 
quiet. Those houses that you see around you are 
the abodes of civilized and refined white folks. This 
spacious edifice that surrounds you is not a wig- 
wam ; but a temple of law and justice. How 
changed are all things! Under the spur of the 
schoolmaster, the very tail of civilization has ad- 
vanced beyond what the front cars then was. Glo- 
rious freedom! Great and glorious country! Let 
me die in contemplation of thy sublime destiny, 
exclaiming with my dying breath, ‘* bear the stars 
and stripes aloft ; and onward—onward.”’ ( Terrific 
cheering.) 





[RELIGIOUS LEVITES, ROMISH AND SECTARIAN.] 


Arrer producing extracts from Charles Wesley's 
Hymns, to justify the censure, the Monthly Re- 
viewer concludes thus :—‘‘ Seriously (for though it 
is sometimes difficult to refrain from laughing at 
the absurdities of fanaticism, it is really shocking to 
see religious subjects thus exposed to ridicule) may 
we not ask these rhyming enthusiasts how they dare 
to take such liberties, and use such indecent free- 
dom with the holy Worp or Gop! nay, with the 
Great Creator nimsetr! Are they not appre- 
hensive of the fate of Uzzah, who was so exemp!a- 
rily punished for rashly presuming to touch the Ark 
of the Covenant with unhallowed hands? 

‘* Indeed, the irreverent treatment which the Bible 
constantly meets with in this Protestant country, 
from the swarms of hackney commentators, expos- 
itors, and enthusiastic hymn-makers, would almost 
provoke the rational Christian to applaud the Church 
of Rome for the care she has taken to secure it from 
vulgar profanation. And much perhaps might it 
conduce to the honor and credit of our religion, 
could any method be thought of towards attaining 
so valuable, so important, an end, without infring- 
ing the common right of the Christian world.” 
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From the Metropolitan. 
TEMPER : 


OR, AN EXTRACT FROM AN OLD MAID’S ALBUM. 


Tue idea of an Album is a complex, but cer- 
tainly not an innate, idea. Let us analyze it, as 
the philosophers say. Sanguine shades of mur- 
dered roses—myriads of forget-me-nots, as blue 
and flat as if cut out of a china plate, each par- 
ticular blossom staring at you with its one yellow 
eye—Indian ink imitations of the maid of Athens 
— pencil sketches of incredible mountains and unat- 
tainable cottages—sublime effusions arranged in 
lines, each commencing with a capital, and which, 
according to the definition given in Le Bourgeoise 
Gentilhomme, ‘‘ tout ce qui n'est point prose est 
vers,’’ may be conscientiously styled verse, since 
most assuredly they are not prose; and which 
according to the degree in which long words, love 
or brimstone, predominate in them, may be classed 
into Miltonic, Byronic, or Satanic. Add to these 
the fair mistress of the treasury, with blue eyes, 
upturned beseechingly, and red lips softly suppli- 
eating, ‘‘ Do, pray, write something—anything, 
in my album !”’ and you have the beau real, if not 
of an English, at least of an Irish, album. The 
contributors to these precious perennials are, for 
the most part, promising young gentlemen, who 
never keep their promises further than by enun- 
ciating a few flaming speeches in a debating soci- 
ety, or penning a few sweet verses for the corner 
of a newspaper, and fledging geniuses who ‘‘ own 
the soft impeachment” of flirting occasionally with 
the old maids of Parnassus, or as Denis O’Shaugh- 
nessy calls them, the ‘‘ nine female Heliconians.’’ 

But an old maid’s album! What a strange pro- 
duction must that be! What hope that any clever 
young gentleman will woo his coy, and too often 
cruel muse, at the instance of any mortal maiden 
of sixty-three? There is none whatever ; and 
therefore will I fill mine own album, and I may 
say without vanity, (a phrase which, as in the 
present instance, generally indicates a supera- 
bundance of it,) that it will be better worth a 
reading than that of any young lady of them all. 

There is not in the world a more romantic 
creature than an old maid who has preserved even 
a tolerable share of good-nature. Her “ side in- 
telligencers”’ are ever agape to catch any current 
tale of true love crossed or crowned, and having 
herself passed without the pale of rivalry, she is 
made the confidante of many delicate distresses, 
especially if she be a discreet person such as I. 
It will be seen that I have had more opportunities 
for seeing life and human nature as they really 
are than are usually afforded to the ladies of the 
creation. I have been long among my fellow- 
creatures ‘‘ taking notes,’’ and am determined to 
** prent them,”’ publishers permitting, and public 
approving. To this bold step I am urged neither 
by “‘ hunger, nor request of friends,’’ but by a 
notion, new-found though somewhat of the latest, 
that I can make better stories out of the raw 
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material of real life, than some that I see in type ; 
nay, I confess I should not be very much surprised, 
some short time hence, to find myself a very re- 
markable woman, possessed of talents of a high 
order, and the sought for by all publishers. 

Under the spell of the afflatus, (by which term 
our poor ignorant ancestors doubtless meant to in- 
dicate an unusually protuberant bump of self- 
esteem,) I feel inclined to prose a little before I 
tell my story. Indeed, I have always remarked 
that an author bestows his tediousness most 
abundantly in the first volume ; but so soon as 
the last skein of the plot is unravelled, he hastens 
off, conscious that he has no longer a peg on 
which to hang the reader’s attention. Tale-read- 
ers, to use an old-maidenly illustration, very much 
resemble my sleek brown cat. So long as I hold 
in view, but out of her reach, some tempting 
morsel of flesh or fish, she patiently watches all 
my motions ; but as soon as she has swallowed 
my dainties, the ungrateful quadruped turns her 
back on me, coils herself up, and takes unto her- 
self a comfortable nap. 

As, however, I have unwillingly acknowledged 
that there cannot be a matrimonial catastrophe to 
the tale of which I am the heroine, I must not 
hold my gentle reader too long by the button or 
bracelet, but proceed to solve its own mystery, 
namely, how I, living so long among the brisk 
and gallant Emeralders—once young and pretty 
—still rich and witty—and having had suitors ad 
libitum, should, in this present year of grace, 
write myself an old maid, instead of an old wife. 

To begin. 1 will first give you a brief sketch 
of my birth, parentage, and education. I was 
born in the lovely city of Dublin. My father was 
an eminent physician and benevolent man. My 
mother and he had been taught different roads to 
heaven, and as neither would quit the accustomed 
track, they entered into a compromise, which was 
made the more readily, as our family contained 
equal portions of the fair and the unfair sex. In 
consequence of the said treaty, my mother and her 
two daughters rolled safely and easily along the 
loyal rail-road of the establishment, while my 
father, with his two sons, crept stealthily along 
the Pope’s proscribed by-paths. At an early age 
my sister Julia, who was two years my senior, 
and I, were sent to Mrs. Primer’s boarding-school, 
to receive what, fifty or sixty years ago, was con- 
sidered fashionable education. In those days of 
samplers and spinets, setting up a piano was con- 
sidered as strong a step as setting up a carriage 
in those who were not born to the manner. Dust- 
men and coalheavers were not then esquires, nor 
were their daughters pianistes, nor their sons 
poets. The mammas of that age might go to 
school to the babes of this. There were then no 
infant universities, there were no astronomers in 
swaddling clothes, no mathematicians in petti- 
coats. ‘There were no albums, no nerves, no 
writing made easy ; there was more knitting and 
fewer blue-stockings, more spinning and fewer 
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, Spinsters, more love and less learning, much fun 
and no philosophy ; in short, as the old ballad 
says, 


Now is now, and then was then. 


When I recall the happy years I passed under 
Mrs. Primer’s dull and gentle reign, I feel a strong 
temptation to become lackadaisical, and run into the 
style of young gentlemen laboring under the first 
access of poetic fire and fury, as thus :—* Days 
of my youth, ah! whither have ye fled? Why 
am I left alone and broken-hearted in the cold, 
hollow, cruel world’ ’T is true I smile and 
mingle in their sports, and shallow worldlings 
deem that I am even as they. They know not 
that my heart is blighted—withered—crushed— 
they know not that the light laugh rises from 
despair.”’ 

I have often thonght that if these miserable 
smilers were closely questioned, they would be 
brought to reply with the old hypochondriac in 
the farce, ‘‘O yes! I eat well—drink well—sleep 
well ; but that’s all—that’s all, I assure you.” 
But how well soever the pathetics may suit a 
young gentleman with a fine Roman nose, a brow 
—(forehead is a term too gross to indicate the 
summit of his ethereal countenance)—a brow of 
marble whiteness, and locks of raven darkness ; 
yet an old woman ordering her wings, and soar- 
ing off to cloudland, would be more absurd than 
picturesque ; besides, I must take care to avoid 
getting on stilts, from which, in the progress of 
my narratives, I should be often obliged to hop 
down with more agility than gracefulness. The 
natural footing on terra firma is the best on 
which to mingle in the varied dance of life, 
whether the measure lead us through the merry 
jig, the graceful waltz, or the solemn minuet. 
My pen has many tales of many moods to tell, 
each of which shall have a separate chapter, long 
or short, in my album, and be distinguished by a 
suitable title ; but I must hasten, if I can, over 
those introductory portions of it which relate to 
myself and my own family. 

I shall not dwell on my echool days. Every 
one calls them the happiest of his or her life ; but 
does not the chief part of that happiness arise 
from delighted anticipation of the untried pleas- 
ures of the world? Mrs. Primer’s school was a 
large one, and contained many pretty, interesting 
girls, some of whom I met in after life ; but of 
others I soon lost sight in the intricate mazes of 
society. Two only, of all these companions, I 
will particularly mention here, as their subsequent 
histories are worthy of record, and were, in some 
sort, connected with my own. 

The first of these was Jessie Logan, a lovely 
little Scotch girl. When she came to school she 
was dressed in deep mourning for her mother. 
She was very pale and fair, and her almost inces- 
sant tears betokened an affliction much deeper than 
is usually felt at her age, which was about nine 
years, the same as my own. Every child in the 
school was interested by her sorrow, and loaded 





her with kindness ; but I was her selected com- 
forter, and in a short time her confidante. I shal] 
never forget the sadness and surprise I felt on 
hearing Jessie’s simple tale. Jt was to me the 
very first revealment of the darker and rougher 
passions of mankind. Reared amid caresses, and 
domestic harmony, I knew nothing of hatred, still 
less of family discord and violence, and the tears 
that I mingled with Jessie’s, sprang not only from 
pity, but from terror, at this, the first glimpse | 
had as yet had of the hideous aspect of wicked- 
ness. 

For almost as many years as Jessie could re- 
member, she and her mother, though living in the 
same house, kept apartments secluded from the 
rest of the family, and never saw her father’s 
face, except in anger. ‘They trembled to hear his 
step ; for he never came that he did not revile, and 
seldom that he did not strike his unfortunate wife. 
On such occasions he accused her of some crime, 
the nature of which the child could not compre- 
hend, but which the unhappy lady always denied 
with solemn words and tears. About a month 
before her death the cruel husband came to her 
apartment late one night, highly excited with 
wine. Jessie had been asleep, but awoke at his 
entrance, and lay tremblingly still. Every word 
of the short but bitter dialogue was repeated to 
me by the child, whose acuteness had been pre- 
maturely developed by painful sympathy with her 
mother’s sufferings. 

** So, madam, I trust time passes pleasantly in 
your solitude.”’ Then, gnashing his teeth, ‘“‘ Ah! 
—wretch—wretch—what a ruin have you made 
of my peace !” 

**Q! Richard, do not be cruel tome! Iam 
very weak and ill. I shall not trouble you long, 
and I would fain part in peace.’’ 

** Ay, that is your cant. Always pretending 
that you are dying. Vilest of women, it is my 
death you hourly pray for.”’ 

** Never, unkind husband, never did I wish the 
death of any living creature, except indeed my 
own ; and for that, may Heaven forgive me, I have 
longed, O how earnestly !”’ 

** Ay, since you lost your pet ; but not before. 
Deception that you are, and always were, I loved 
you better than soul or body, but you Tell 
me truly,’’ and he approached her with menacing 
gestures, ‘was not your whole heart another's 
when you married me? Speak, or I will murder 
you.”” 

* Alas! the day, it was—it was.”’ 

** Fiend, in the likeness of an angel, is that my 
answer ?’’ and he grasped her small throat in his 
nervous hand, nor did he relax his fatal hold, till 
Jessie’s appalling cries had brought Mrs. Logan’s 
favorite attendant to her assistance. She was then 
conveyed to bed, from which, in less than a month, 
she was carried to her grave. Her death, and a 
letter which she wrote him a few days before, 
converted the rage of the wretched husband into 
remorse. In compliance with her mother’s dying 
request Jessie was sent to Ireland for her educa- 
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tion ; and her father added his strict orders that 
she should wear the deepest mourning until he 
should send for her home, which he did not pro- 
pose till she had reached her fifieenth or sixteenth 
year. I mention these particulars here, because, 
a few years afterwards, I unexpectedly received 
an elucidation of the causes of Mr. Logan’s do- 
mestic unhappiness. 

My other favorite school-fellow was eight years 
younger than myself. Our affection, which was 
more like that of a mother and her child, than of 
school-mates, commenced in this manner. 

One day, during school hours, as I was in the 
reception parlor, singing and practising on the 
guitar, a lady and gentleman entered, sccompanied 
by a little girl, and desired to see the principal of 
the school. The gentleman was a tall, noble- 
looking person, his wife a very young creature, of 
exquisite, but of evidently foreign beauty, and the 
child a most charming fairy of about five years, 
more like the sister than the daughter of her 

outhful mother. Her fair brown hair, long, 
silken, and elaborately curled, hung, graceful as a 
veil, round her plump little shoulders; her deli- 
cate fairness seemed drawn from her father, and 
her singularly dark and brilliant eyes were minia- 
ture copies of her mother’s. Her infant cheek had 
the soft, rich pink of the moss-rose, and so en- 
gaging a figure did the little cherub present, that 
I could not avoid kissing her little merry, cherry 
lips, though the next moment I blushed at my own 
forwardness. But the proud, fond mother was 
pleased, and addressed me in Italian. I pleaded in- 
capacity, for, though I had an Italian master, my 
progress had been as slow as a fly-coach in the 
seventeenth century. She then spoke broken 
English mixed with French, inquired if I were a 
pensionnaire, and recommended her cher enfant, 
Melanie L’Estrange, to my kindness. Mrs. Primer 
coming in, | was obliged to withdraw, but when, a 
few days after, Mrs. L’Estrange brought the little 
Melanie to reside among us, she asked to see the 
schoo]-room, and taking me apart, begged a few 
minutes private conversation with me in the gar- 
den. She then informed me that her husband, 
who was in the army, had been ordered abroad ; 
that she was to accompany him, but that they were 
afraid to expose their child’s health to the vicis- 
situdes of climate which they must themselves 
expect to undergo. Then turning suddenly to 
me, she said, ‘‘ Vous étes Catholique, Mademoiselle 
O’ Donnell, n’ est ce pas ?”’ 
I, of course, replied in the negative. 
“Ah, quel dommage?”’ sighed the gentle bigot. 


** But, madam,”’ I rejoined, for I saw she was | 


about to withhold the expected confidence, ‘* I trust 
you will not, therefore, hold me unworthy your 
esteem.”’ 

** Non, chére demoiselle, but you will not do this 
which I wish. Ma chére Melanie has so much of 
youth, that she will forget les priéres de notre 
sainte éylise; many young misses will mock her, 
and ma pauvre petite will become a hérétique.’’ She 
then asked whether there were not some ‘‘ bonne 








demoiseile Catholique,’ who might become the 
keeper of the little Melanie's conscience. I told 
her that there was not one such in the school, but 
promised myself to guard her religious liberty. 

In consequence, I took the little papist under my 
protection ; but, indeed, it was little required, for 
Melanie’s religious observances, to which she ad- 
hered with a strictness remarkable in a creature so 
young and so vivacious, excited curiosity rather 
than ridicule. Sometimes, indeed, they would 
smile, but always with good-nature, when the in- 
fant penitent would smite her breast with her tiny 
hand, and confess herself a most grievous sinner, 
or when, on any surprise or alarm, she would cross 
herself and ejaculate ‘‘ Sancta Maria!’ or ‘‘ Saneta 
Anastasia!’ Every evening she used to sing the 
service of the Virgin, ‘‘ to procure,”’ as she said, 
‘‘her papa and mamma a safe voyage and happy 
return.”’ The foreign words, and the sweet music, 
caught all our fancies, and many a young scion of 
Protestantism joined the little siren in warbling 
strains that Luther never sanctioned. 

Dear Melanie ' what an interesting, what a no- 
ble creature she was, whether as child or woman! 
A person in which “‘ nature’s own sweet and cun- 
ning hand’’ had blended the best of Irish and 
Italian beauty, and a heart and soul to which one 
country contributed mirth, and both tenderness and 
genius. Her story will be found worth the telling, 
and it will be a pensive pleasure to me to record 
her trials; they were nobly borne, and, therefore, 
I may not call them bitter; but this is not the 
place or period to detail them, and I must not an- 
ticipate. 

When I had attained my fifteenth year, I left 
Mrs. Primer’s with a light heart and unstuffed 
brain, equally guiltless of sin and grammar. Julia, 
being so much my senior, had left school two 
years before, and was now a reigning belle and 
beauty. She had already made me her confidante 
in an affaire du ceur, which | thought so very 
interesting that I determined to have one of my 
own the very first week I should emerge from the 
schoo]-room. 

In the interim, however, a cross old bachelor 
uncle, Mr. George Hannan, arrived from India 
with a large fortune, and insisted on having me to 
live with him. My mother, who knew his temper, 
and did not yet know mine, hesitated, from a fear 
that he would spoil my disposition, but was at last 
prevailed upon by his promise of making me his 
heiress, and by his taking a house in M Square, 
next door toher own. | had often heard my mother 
speak of this brother as a being spoiled by early 
indulgence—possessing the warmest heart and 
loving all in whom he was interested with wild 
fervor, but the slave of a passionate temper, often 
inspiring fear where he most wished for love. 
She said his early manhood had been clouded by 
an unfortunate attachment, which, after embitter- 
ing many years of his life, at last drove him into 
exile. He had been my sponsor in baptism, and, 
at his request, | was named after his beloved mis- 
tress. I often tried to learn who this lady was, 
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or why my uncle’s attachment to her was unfor- 
tunate, but my mother replied, “‘ that I was too 
young to understand the story.’’ This only sharp- 
ened my curiosity, and I determined to learn it, if 
possible, from my uncle himself. Certainly it 
appeared for a long time highly improbable that I 
should ever do so. He was, indeed, the very 
crustiest old gentleman I have ever met with ; and 
you were obliged to penetrate through a husk as 
rough and strong as that of a cocoa-nut, before you 
could discern the overflowing milkiness of his in- 
nermost heart. I was very happy, but often very 
angry, while I lived with him. There was some- 
thing very flattering to so young a girl in the 
pomp with which I was surrounded, and in the 
unlimited command of money which I possessed. 
But then, it was very provoking to be scolded vo- 
ciferously for such nightly crimes as snuffing out 
a candle, pinching his monkey’s tail, or leaning 
the weight of rose leaf too heavily on his gouty 
toe. His grondatory organs were certainly strongly 
developed, and many a rebellious toss I gave my 
saucy head while they were in full diapason. I 
soon began, indeed, to find that I had a great taste 
for liberty, and a natural abhorrence of tyrants, 
among the first of whom I mentally classed my 
respectable uncle. 1 was, besides, a little bit of 
a Tartar myself, though in a quiet, lady-like way. 
Accordingly, I espoused the cause of the oppressed, 
vindicated the offending menials, and sagely at- 
tempted to convince an angry man of the unreason- 
ableness of his anger; but I only succeeded in 
drawing down the lightning on my own daring 
head. At last, he threatened to rescind his tes- 
tamentary dispositions in my favor, but I was in- 
vulnerable, armed in proof by my contempt of 
money. It would be well if all the champions of 
liberty could say so much. I became eloquent 
with lofty scorn of the vile yellow dross. ‘* No, 
sir ; to weakness, to age, or to sorrow, I might and 
would bend, but before my own interest—never ! 
I shall leave you, sir, since I cannot please you. 
You will find many who will fawn, and flatter, 
and tremble at your frown, but I will not be one 
of them. Were I rich and you dependent the case 
would be different ; then, indeed, I would strive 
to bear with your humors.”’ 

The rich and desolate love to find a disinter- 
ested heir: thus they often disappoint their toad- 
eaters, and reward those who have neglected them. 
My uncle saw that if I could be brought to bear 
with him, it would be for his own sake. He was 
also afraid of losing me, and from henceforward 
evidently struggled to restrain the turbulence of 
his temper in my presence. My occasional ab- 
sences, however, served as so many safety-valves, 
which prevented the pent-up choler from abso- 
lutely choking him; and I sometimes caught him 
bestowing certain very energetic pedal and manual 
commentaries on negligent or impertinent servants. 
The constant forbearance which was requisite to 
keep this resolution I found a most salutary dis- 
cipline for my own temper, and as my uncle's 
good qualities became gradually known to me, I 
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formed a very warm attachment to him. When, 
however, I looked upon the burly proportions of 
his figure and his wrinkled and often fretful coun- 
tenance, red with other redness than of beauty, I 
often thought, ‘‘ Cato’s a proper person”’ to be 
the hero of a love-tale. 

‘“*T have been thinking, Lily, that had I always 
encountered spirits as resisting as yours, I might 
this day have been a happier and a better man. 
My poor, lost Lily, could she have been firm as 
you, soft as herself, what a perfect creature she 
had been !”’ 

I eagerly seized this opportunity of soliciting 
his confidence, and drew my chair closer, in ex- 
pectation of his compliance, but he declared that 
he could not enter into a viva voce detail of his 
faults and sufferings, but promised to write it for 
me ; and, as I knew from his letters that he pos- 
sessed a fluent and ready pen, 1 was even better 
pleased to have it in this form. As I am upon the 
subject of my uncle, I think I had better tran- 
scribe his manuscript here, lest, should I defer it, 
the gentle reader might require to be reminded of 
the old gentleman’s existence. 


UNCLE GEORGE’S STORY. 


Oh, Waly, Waly, gin love be bonny, 
A little while when it is new ; 

But when it is auld, it waxeth cauld, 
And fades awa’ like morning dew. 

Experience, though the most valuable, is the 
most despised, product of human labor. Our 
friends and neighbors offer us theirs gratis, though 
they have themselves suffered Jong in its acqui- 
sition ; but we will accept of none that is not the 
purchase of our own toil and tears. Still it is 
not wholly useless to record those instances where 
human passions and faults, not fate, have wrought 
out human misery. In this belief, I will recall 
sorrows which time has softened, without obliter- 
ating any, even the minutest trace. 

I will not commence the confession of my errors 
by imputing any share of them to my beloved 
mother, who strove, though with too feeble and 
too fond a hand, to check that impetuosity of tem- 
per, which has been the main cause of every sin 
and every sorrow of my life. There is little in 
my existence to interest, except that period of it 
in which I acted as the evil genius of one far 
dearer and more worthy than myself. To this 
period, therefore, I shall limit my details. 

I met Miss Montgomery, for the first time, at a 
subscription ball in the rotunda. She was chap- 
eroned by her aunt, a lady with whom I was 
slightly acquainted. I would fain indulge myself 
in a description of her charming face and person, 
but I know that when finished, I should turn from 
a commonplace catalogue of eyes, hair, height, 
and shape, which might delineate fifty other women 
as well, but which would not convey the slightest 
image of the picture in my heart. Words can no 
more describe the varying shapes and shades of 
beauty than they can explain to one born blind 
how “‘ star differeth from star in glory.’’ Alas! 
it had been well for poor Lily Montgomery if her 
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mild and modest beauty had never met my gaze or 
won my heart. On that, the very first evening of 
our meeting, I devoted myself to her worship. 
Worship 1 may call it, for my love soon became 
a wild and passionate idolatry, and as such I doubt 
not it was punished. I resolved, with all the ve- 
hemence natural to me, that she, and none other, 
should be my wife. I neither knew nor cared | 
what were her rank, circumstances, education, or | 
who her relatives. 1 saw that goodness and love- | 
liness were legible in every lineament, and these | 
were all I valued. ‘There was, indeed, one con- | 
sideration that made me pause and tremble: this 
was the fear that the pearl of price, her virgin 
heart, might be already bartered. Her tender | 
age, however, (she was scarce seventeen,) and the | 
blushing bashfulness of her general manner, re- | 
assured me; for [ have always remarked, that 
women whose affections have set up their rest in| 
some chosen haven, regard all other men with an | 
abstracted indifference equally remote from timid-_ 
ity and boldness. My almost extravagant homage | 
could not escape the charming Lily’s observation. | 
I danced with none but her. When she danced | 
with another, I stood by and gazed my soul away ; 
and when she sat I hovered near, like an attendant | 
spirit. The gay and numerous company flitted 
before me like a gallery of moving pictures, but | 
my eyes still sought the one pure, fair face, Giat | 
alone seemed to me to bear the impress of the 
* hand divine.” 

The cheerful social intercourse maintained in 
this pleasant city between young people, facilitates 
a gentleman's introduction to any young lady whom 
he may admire. By the exercise of a little in- 
genuity, I became a guest and frequent visitor at 
Mr. Montgomery's, a prosperous silk mercer in 
Dame street. This man whom, were I not a 
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self even to enter that class. My family was as 
honest, and almost as poor, a3 that of a Spanish 
hidalgo; but as I was beginning to prosper in 
business, | was gradually shaking off that silly 
dislike of trade which is too prevalent among the 
Irish gentry. Such petty distinctions are always 
lost in love’s republic. Lily was not to me the 
mercer’s daughter, she was the queen of my fate, 
the mistress of my happiness, and the slightest 
symptom of even her indifference would have been 
more terrible to me than the heaviest sentence of 
any earthly tribunal. The demonstrations of my 
sincere and lively passion were in time repaid by 
a deep, but silent attachment on her part. It 
seemed impossible for her to give her feelings 
voice, and it was not till grief had destroyed timid- 
ity that passion found a language. When I spoke 
of applying to her father, she anxiously implored 
me to defer it, as | now believe from a fear of my 
failure, and a desire of watching a favorable oppor- 
tunity, but, as I then feared, from wavering affeec- 
tion. 

1 had been seized with a sharp and dangerous 
indisposition, which confined me for a week. Mrs. 
Montgomery had every day sent her servant to in- 
quire for me, and this politeness I fondly imputed 
to Lily's solicitude. Impatient to see her, | has- 
tened to Dame street, the very first day I was able 
to leave my bed. She was alone in the drawing- 
room, when I entered. Surprised out of her re- 
serve by grief at the paleness of my countenance, 
she ran towards me, both hands outstretched, and 
yielding to a tenderness, deepened by my danger, 
burst into tears. Transported by this strong, in- 
voluntary proof of love, I pursued my advantage, 
and obtained her consent to an immediate applica- 
tion to her father. ‘That hour, which I became 
assured that I possessed her undivided heart, was, 
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Christian, | should hate with all the bitter fervor 
of which my soul is capable, was upright in his 
dealings, but of a gloomy, tyrannical temper, and 
an inflexibility of will which had never been 
known to yield. His stern features never softened, 
except when gazing on his child, whom it was his 
pride to adorn with a magnificence that, in any 
place but Dublin, would have been considered 
above her rank. 

Mrs. Montgomery was a kind, quiet woman, the 
mere echo of her arbitrary husband. By his com- 
mand she underwent the fatigue of accompanying 
his daughter to places of amusement. He never 


I need not say, how joyful. I looked on it as the 
beginning of happiness—alas! it was almost the 
end of it; first doubts, then tears, and, lastly, a 
wretched, wretched certainty succeeded. That 
very day I laid my proposals before Mr. Mont- 
gomery. He stopped my professions of regard by 
an inquiry into the amount of my capital. I thought 
this but reasonable, and made a candid statement 
of my circumstances and prospects. ‘The latter 
were better than the former, but neither had much 
attraction for cupidity. Mr. Montgomery's man- 
ner was cold and unsatisfying ; he did not accept, 
but neither did he reject, my suit. He spoke of me, 
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went himself, but he loved that Lily's beauty and 
rich apparel should be seen and admired. He sel- 
dom discouraged any tolerably eligible admirer. 
The possibility of his daughter's disposing of her 
heart without his sanction never even occurred to 
him; and it seemed to me that he gloried in the 
adulation which so many fine young men paid him 
for the sake of his fair child. Had not my heart 
been surprised by love, while pride was asleep, I 
should have scorned an alliance with a mercer’s 
daughter. I ranked in the higher class of mer- 
chants, and had a long struggle between false dig- 





nity and necessity, before I could prevail on my- 


though, to my face, in the deprecating style of a 
bargain-maker. 1 had embarked in some brilliant, 
but hazardous speculations, the fate of which a year 
would determine. On their success his consent to 
my marriage with his daughter was to depend. 
Meantime I was permitted to visit as usual. Only 
conceive the cruelty of suffering his daughter to 
become attached under such circumstances. But 
I verily believe it was only a pretence, for I had 
not been so blameably absurd as to risk the stabil- 
ity of my regular business on these contingencies ; 
even in case of failure, I should have enough to 
satisfy moderate desires. But I saw, with scorn 
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I saw, that I was to be caressed or spurned in 
proportion to the low or high fortunes of succeed- 
ing suitors. Relying on Lily’s disinterested love, 
I consented to wait the probationary year, and, 
careless of consequences, gave myself up to the 
enjoyment of the haleyon days of courtship. 

After a few months had elapsed, a formidable 
rival, at least in Mr. Montgomery’s eyes, ap- 
peared. He was a young and wealthy Scotchman, 
who visited Ireland three or four times a year on 
business, and of whose commercial worth Mr. 
Montgomery was well assured. He had man- 
ifested unequivocal admiration of Lily, but I took 
care to pay her such attentions as should lead him 
to believe her preéngaged, and he returned to 
Scotland without declaring himself. The hope 
that he would do so, however, had already caused 
Mr. Montgomery to look askance upon me—a ca- 
price which I bore with much impatience. 

One evening I had obtained permission to attend 
Lily and her mother to a public assembly. By 
agreement, I went before tea, in order to spend 
the early part of the evening with them. My dear 
girl was already adorned for the ball when I en- 
tered. Her dress was, I remember, a pale blue 
brocaded silk, her ornaments pearls and white 
roses. I was in high spirits, and rallied her on 
the depression of hers, so little accordant with the 
gayety of her attire. Ah, me! they were truly 
prophetic, although the result of superstition. I 
believe I have not mentioned that she was of a 
most imaginative temperament, the veriest thrall 
to her own fantasies, a dreamer of dreams, and an 
observer of omens. I had often rallied her on this 
peculiarity, but warm and solemn fancies detive 
so much pleasure from superstitious feelings, that 
they often wilfully encourage them. In her, how- 
ever, they were combated in some degree by firm 
religious principles, and she seldom, as in the 
present instance, suffered them to prey upon her 
spirits. 

“*O, George, I have had such a strange, such a 
frightful dream !’’ 

‘** And what was it, my queen of lilies and 
roses! A frightful dream must indicate some- 
thing pleasant; for dreams, you know, go by con- 
traries.”’ 

**It is not so much the dream itself, as the 
strange presentiment of evil it has left upon my 
mind, that affeets me. Iam sure you will think 
me weak, but perhaps when I have told it, I may 
be able to shake off the impression it has made. I 
thought I was in St. Patrick’s cathedral, alone, and 
at midnight. I heard unearthly voices whispering, 
* Poor thing, poor thing! she is coming among 
us.” And I knew that they were ghosts, telling 
my doom, and, looking up, I saw, through the 
gloom, the wafture of their white robes as they 
passed the narrow apertures in the friar’s walk. 
Suddenly, at the further end of the long aisle, ap- 
peared a huge mirror, shining, as it were, by its 
own light, in which I saw my own figure, from 
head to foot, dressed in long, black garments, my 
hair streaming loosely over my shoulders, and my 
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face pale as ashes. Then I thought I fell on my 
knees to pray, but, instead, found myself borne 
along with inconceivable swiftness, and when the 
motion ceased, I was standing beside you, at the 
foot of a lofty altar. My father was standing at 
the top, and was, I thought, about to unite us, 
when, instead, he came towards me, and began to 
bind my hands and feet with black cords. Look- 
ing back, I saw a deep dark grave close to me, and 
called to you for help, and you came nearer, but 
instead of releasing me, you assisted my father to 
throw me into the horrid grave. My struggles 
and dreaming grief awoke me, but I cannot recal] 
the terrible vision without a shudder.”’ 

Such was the solemn earnestness of eye and 
voice with which she spoke, that I, for a moment, 
shared the infection of her visionary fears, but un- 
willing that she should perceive it, I said, gayly, 
“This is a charming dream, dearest. It shows 
that you will be too cruel in delaying my hap- 
piness, and that your father and I will join in bind- 
ing you with the sweet and snowy bands of Hymen. 
Why, Lil, I thought you better skilled in dream- 
er’s lore, than to be ignorant that death means 
marriage, and black white.” 

She smiled incredulously, and, hearing her 
father’s step, moved, as it were, instinctively away 
from me, and busied herself about the tea-equipage. 
Mr. Montgomery had this evening learned the 
failure of a Dublin house, by which he was a con- 
siderable loser, and was, in consequence, in very 
bad humor. As, however, his general manner 
was somewhat morose, I, not observing him close- 
ly, perceived no change. He talked as much as 
usual, and the conversation, by some mischance, 
led to the national character of the Scotch and 
Trish. One would think that this was not a very 
dangerous topic between two Irishmen. Almost, 
however, before I was aware, it became a masked 
battery on either side; under cover of which he 
vented his dissatisfaction with his daughter’s Irish 
lover, and I my jealousy of her Seotch one. Poor 
Lily, who saw the biting sarcasm evident in both 
our countenances, joined playfully in the conver- 
sation, supporting now one, and now the other 
party, endeavoring to turn it into jest. 

** Now, I am sure, papa, you do not like to deal 
with the sawnies, coming back, perhaps, a dozea 
times before they will buy anything, saying, 
‘ Weel, sir, will you no throw off the odd shul- 
lins?’”’ 

He did not even smile at her playful attempt to 
mimie the Scottish dialect, but replied, ‘‘ Yes. 
child, I do like to deal with them, for, at least, 
they pay what they promise. Our gay Dublin 
gentlemen would scorn to haggle. They are off 
hand, clever fellows, little solicitous about the 
price of goods for which they never intend to pay. 
I wish we had fewer fine coats, and more hard, 
honest men than are to be found among our Dub- 
lin popinjays, from whom the Lord deliver me and 
mine !”’ 

I was deeply stung by this manifest sneer at me, 
and at the elaborate elegance of my gala dress. 
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My quick temper was already in a flame. Lily, 
who saw the angry flush overspread my features, 
and who knew, by the tinge of ghastly white steal- 
ing over her father’s cheek and lip, that his dark 
spirit was slowly rousing itself to some act of tyr- 
anny, glided unobserved behind his chair, and, 
yaising her white arms, stretched her clasped 
hands towards me, while her eyes said more elo- 
quently than her words, ‘* For my sake forbear !”’ 

I was a wretch to disregard her mute prayer. 
But what is so selfish as anger? Secure of her 
love, and despising her father’s gold, I indulged 
my temper at the cost of her peace. I replied, 
tauntingly, and with marked emphasis, ‘* Yet I 
trust, that even under these despised fine coats, we 
should find few hearts base and mean enough to 
traduce their fatherland.”’ 

“Doubtless they will, Sir Knight Errant, do 
nothing so base as to tell the truth. They will 
only drink, and dress, and cheat their creditors, 
and swagger, and bully, and beat out the brains 
that shall dare to think that they are swindlers and 
spendthrifts. They will not give their country a 
bad name, but they will sell their countrymen. 
Our much lauded Hibernians have not earned even 
the poor praise of standing by each other; we all 
know the adage, ‘ Put one Irishman on a spit, and 
you will find ancther to turn it.’ ”’ 

“‘And I vow to Heaven!” said I, with ungov- 
ernable transport, ‘‘ that did all Irishmen deserve 
it as well as you, I would myself become a turn- 
spit.”’ 

I rose as I spoke, and so did he. “I think,” 
he said, with treacherous mildness, ‘‘ that you, Mr. 
Harman, some time since proposed honoring my 
daughter with your hand. Since, however, your 
regard for me is of so fiery a nature, I beg in her 
name to decline, now and forever, the proffered 
condescension. Permit me, sir, to request that 
you will now leave my house, and never again en- 
ter it.’’ 

** Your house I shall certainly leave, with all 
alacrity, but my right to your daughter's heart 
and hand I will, assert in face of heaven and 
earth.”’ 

‘As you please, sir. And, let me tell you, 
the sooner you assert your rights in heaven, the 
greater my content.” 

I had reached the door, choking with rage, 
when I heard Lily murmur low and brokenly, 
“Oh, most unkind, most cruel George, you have 
destroyed us both !’’ 

I looked back. Our eyes met, and my heart 
sank with an ominous foreboding, as I encountered 
her wild, upbraiding glance. Her father seized 
and shook her violently, exclaiming, in hoarse, 
suppressed accents, ‘* What! minion, do you dare 
to weep for the insolent wretch who could so gross- 
ly insult your father ?”’ 

I returned to rescue her from his grasp ; but 
before I could reach her, she screamed out, 
** Leave us instantly, if you would not have me 
hate you.’’ I obeyed her then, when my obedi- 
ence was of little avail. The fatal mischief was 
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already a-foot. Reason soon returned, under the 
sobering influence of the cool night air, but I 
strove to deaden the growing sense of self-blame, 
by persuading my conscience that all was for the 
best, and that passion had, once in my life, be- 
friended me. For I did not doubt my power to 
persuade Lily to a clandestine marriage, in which 
case, my happiness would be much accelerated ; 
while, but for the pain I knew it would give my 
bride, I would have rejoiced at the breach between 
her father and me, as it promised to free me from 
his society. Thinking it possible that her father 
might insist on her fulfilling her original inten- 
tion of going to the ball, I went there to seek her, 
but she was absent. Her aunt, however, was 
there, to whom I related the circumstance, and 
implored her to procure me an interview with 
Lily at her house the ensuing day. This she 
promised. 

When, however, I hastened there at the ap- 
pointed time, instead of Lily, I found a brief note 
in faint, unsteady characters. It ran thus :— 


I am made miserable for life. 
iment is placed between us. My aunt will give 
you particulars. I will not reproach you. Your 
sufferings will, I fear, be cruel as my own. As 
soon as I can go abroad I will see you at my aunt's ; 
but, O! dearest, dearest, George, it must be for a 
last farewell. 


An awful imped- 


Agonized by apprehension, I learnt from her 
aunt that, as soon as I had left his house on the 
preceding evening, Mr. Montgomery walked qui- 
etly up to his own room, and returned in a few 
minutes, bringing with him the large family Bible, 
upon which, with shocking impiety, he vowed the 
most appalling curses upon his daughter, should 
she ever, either before or after his death, unite 
herself to me. His unfortunate child fell into a 
long and death-like fainting fit, and had since con- 
tittued very ill; but my informant added, that 
such was her brother-in-law’s inflexible obstinacy, 
that he would see his child die by inches rather 
than revoke his horrid imprecations. This I did 
not doubt ; but I could not believe that Lily would 
sacrifice her own love and mine to a few words of 
wicked breath. I was sure I could convince her 
that curses recoil upon the heads of the guilty ut- 
terers, and cannot reach the innocent. I could not, 
however, avoid owning to myself that there was 
something shocking to human nature in the idea 
of a parent’s curse, and I vainly wished that I had 
restrained my turbulent temper. 

It was an entire fortnight before I again saw 
the gentle girl, and then how wan, how wasted, 
yet how more than beautiful she looked! Never 
before was she so kind, so tender. Her soft and 
uncomplaining love overflowed in tears and words 
of eloquence ; but never shall I forget her gaze 
of horror when I proposed to her to elope with 
me, and brave her father’s baneful curse. She 
needed not to speak, that one glance told me that 
I had lost her forever. My reliance on her yield- 
ing nature was misplaced. She was indeed wax 
in the hands of her stern father, and of all who 
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sought their own will at the price of her peace ; 
but from what she considered crime, she revolted 
with irresistible strength. 

But, although compelled to resign all hopes of 
bringing her to my views, I determined that no 
earthly power should prevent my seeing and con- 
versing with her. Accordingly, by her aunt’s 
connivance, I occasionally met her there. Things 
went on in this state of hopelessness for a few 
months, when I was one day stunned with a re- 
port that Miss Montgomery was about to be mar- 
ried. I flew to her aunt, and learnt, to my utter 
consternation, that the detested Scotchman had re- 
turned ; and perceiving that I no longer visited at 
her father’s, had made his proposals, and was 
strenuously supported by her father. ‘‘ And he 
will force her to accept them !’’ I exclaimed, in 
a frenzy ; ‘‘ he has only to curse her into compli- 
ance. And is she then not only lost to me, but 
given to anothert O! that I should have given 
my happiness into the keeping of a creature so 
tame and unresisting !”’ 

I had not seen Lily for some weeks, and I found 
it almost impossible to procure an interview ; while, 
on every side, I heard of the eligible match which 
the beautiful Miss Montgomery was about to make, 
and several of my own intimates unconsciously tor- 
tured me with such observations as, ‘‘ Why, Har- 
man, I once thought you would yourself be the 
happy man—but mutabile femina.”’ 

At last, maddened by uncertainty and jealousy, 
I wrote to Lily, demanding, rather than entreat- 
ing, an interview ; and threatening, in case of re- 
fusal, to brave all hazards, and visit her at her 
father’s. This had the desired effect. She came. 
I addressed her with constrained calmness. “ Is 
this true, Lily, that I hear of you! Are you 
faithless, and is all our hapless love forgotten ?”’ 

‘Oh! that it were forgotten, or that it had 
never been, or might from henceforth cease *to 
be !”” 

**Cruel girl! And can you wish that our 
great love should cease ?”’ 

**Can I do otherwise when, a week hence, | 
must be the wife of another !—when, a week 
hence, even the dark remembrance of that love 
will be a crime ?” 

A dizzy faintness seized me at this stunning in- 
telligence ; I sank back in my chair speechless, 
tearless, almost unconscious. I was first roused 
from this torpor of affliction by seeing Lily cast 
herself at my knees. She took my chill, motion- 
less hands in hers, and her bright tears fell fast 
and heavy upon them while she spoke. ‘*O! dear- 
est George, do but hear how I have been wrought 
upon. My father declared (and none who knew 
him could doubt that he would keep his word) 
that if I did not marry Mr. Logan, he would sell 
all that belongs to him; and leaving my mother 
and me to our fate, would go to some foreign land 
where we should never see him more ; and this 
he would also do if, by any confession of reluct- 
ance or of prior attachment, I should induce the 
gentleman to withdraw his proposal. J withstood 


his threat—O ! George, indeed I did withstand it, 
for my inmost soul loathed the thoughts of mar- 
riage with another than you; but my good, ten- 
der mother knelt to her unworthy child. Yes, 
with tears and anguish she knelt to me, and 
prayed me not to part her from the husband of 
her youth—the father of her child. She adjured 
me not to put asunder those whom God had 
joined.” 

** And, Lily,’’ I replied, ‘‘ has not God joined 
ust Have not our hearts been united in his 
sight ?”’ 

‘“*Ah! what is our imaginary union, who, 
eight months since, were strangers to each other, 
compared to the sacred nuptial bond cemented by 
the joys and sorrows of twenty years?” 

“Then I am to understand,’’ I said, my tem- 
per again rising, ‘‘ that, of your own free will, 
you cast me off, and marry with another?”’ 

‘* Surely you do not call it free will to be re- 
duced to an alternative so frightful. Heaven 
knows how gladly I would exchange lots with 
you. You need not wear a mask. You are not 
obliged Oh! my heavenly Father,’’ she added, 
casting her streaming eyes upwards, ‘‘ how shall 
I go through this dreadful—dreadful task?’? My 
fierceness melted before her overwhelming grief, 
and I in turn attempted to comfort her. After a 
short pause she said abruptly, ‘‘ George, my dream 
is accomplished. ‘This fatal marriage is the grave 
of the vision, and O! is it not too true that you 
have helped my father to cast me into it? Had 
your ill-temper not caused the breach, he must 
have waited the result of your speculations ; and 
had you retained your place near me, Mr. Logan 
would never have addressed me. Your specula- 
tions have been fortunate, you tell me, but it is 
now too late—too late! The dream is accom- 
plished.”’ Conscience, ‘‘ the solitary seer in the 
heart from whose eye nothing is hid,’’ pleaded 
guilty to every word of the indictment. I was 
silent, and she proceeded. ‘‘ 1 would not heed- 
lessly reproach you, but you must feel that you 
owe me some atonement. Let it be this. Give 
me back my promise, forgive and bless me, and I 
may yet know a melancholy peace on this side 
the grave.”’ 

Distracted at the thought of losing her sweet pres- 
ence and society forever, I stipulated, as the terms 
of my consent, that she should promise to receive a 
visit from me once each year of her life. She 
refused this strenuously, unti] I protested that | 
would attend at church and forbid the banas, even 
should the consequences be death to me and ruin 
to her. She then reluctantly consented ; 1 wrote 
out the promise that she might conceive the higher 
idea of its solemnity. She wept bitterly as she 
signed it, saying, ‘‘ These violent spirits sway me 
at their will; but I tell you, George Harman,” 
she added, rising with dignity, ‘‘I tell you, in the 
spirit of prophecy, that days will come when you 
will mourn and repent in your heart of hearts for 
this act of tyranny.”’ Alas! alas! she did in- 








deed speak in the spirit of prophecy. 
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Despite her displeasure, she parted from me 
with lingering tenderness and assurances of ever- 
lasting friendship—she would not say love. 

I did not see her again till I saw her in her 
bridal dress, a decorated victim. I had discov- 
ered the church in which the ceremony was to be 
performed, and could not resist the morbid desire 
I felt to witness it. By bribing the sexton, I was 
suffered to screen myself behind the curtains of 
the organ-loft, from which I had a full view of 
the bridal-party. In thinking of the scene since, 
or, rather of Lily’s appearance in it, for I saw 
none but her, I have always recalled a verse of 
an old ballad describing a bride. 


And when she cam into the kirk, 

She shimmered like the sun ; 

The belt that was about her waist 
Was a’ wi’ pearles bedone. 


I strove to catch the bride’s responses, but the 
silvery tones were Jost in weeping. Once, when 
all was over, I saw her fixed and lifted eye gleam 
with an expression of unutterable misery, and for 
a moment I lost all consciousness of my own be- 
reavement in painful pity for her unmerited af- 
fliction. 

It was in the month of June, just one year after 
Lily’s marriage, that I embarked for Scotland. 
On arriving there, I hastened to the neighborhood 
of Mr. Logan’s summer villa, where Lily was 
then residing. I put up at a small inn in a 
neighboring village, and wrote to her, reminding 
her of her promise, and requiring to know when 
and where it would be fulfilled. Her nurse, 
whom she still retained about her person, brought 
me her brief and indignant answer. 

** Unrelenting persecutor! I see you are de- 
termined to exact the full penalty of your bond. 
I thank you for thus changing my former regard 
into fear and resentment of your conduct. You 
shall not cross my husband’s threshold in his ab- 
sence, and without his knowledge. Since I must 
meet you, it shall be on the beach between seven 
and eight o’clock.’’ 

I repaired to the sea-shore long before the ap- 
pointed hour. It was a lovely and secluded scene. 
A broad firm beach of yellow sand edged the blue, 
boundless ocean, which was the only object visi- 
ble, the view of the surrounding country being 
shut out by shelving rocks. The distant hum of 
rural voices, and the low dirge of the everlasting 
waters, hushed my warring passions, and lulled 
me into a dreamy patience while I awaited the 
arrival of her whom I stil] madly loved. To- 
wards eight o’clock she appeared at the upper ex- 
tremity of the little bay, accompanied by her ven- 
erable nurse. Leaving her seated on a rock at a 
little distance, she advanced towards me with an 
ease and loftiness of carriage I had never before 
seen in her. ‘The descending sun shone on her 
bright pale features, ‘‘ severe in youthful beauty.” 
I felt that she was changed and sanctified since I 
had seen her last. New and holy hopes had 
dawned upon her. Though still a child in years, 





she was now a mother and a matron, the mistress 
of a family, and the guardian of its peace and 
honor. I felt that I dared not address the of- 
fender wife as I had the tender and tearful virgin, 
and for a moment I repented that I had disturbed 
the serenity which she had evidently attained. 
She spoke first, and without any courteous greet- 
ing. 

** Let me know in brief, Mr. Harman, what 
you propose to yourself by such an interview as 
this.”’ 

The coolness of her tone and manner thrilled 
every nerve with anguish, and I exclaimed bitter- 
ly, ** Heartless, unfeeling girl, why did I squan- 
der my affections on such a mere automaton? Is 
then one hour, out of the many thousands the 
year contains, too much to give to pity for the 
misery you have caused !”’ 

“That J have caused! but I will not recrim- 
inate. I will show you the state of my heart, in 
hopes that when you know it, you will cease to 
torture me. I will reveal it to you, as clearly as 
it is revealed to Heaven; I will go back to my 
wedding-day. My husband imputed my wild 
grief to my separation from my parents. All 
that the most considerate tenderness could suggest 
was done to solace me ; still no answering ten- 
derness repaid his care. Often, in the very 
height of my selfish indulgence of sorrow, my 
heart smote me when I saw the cloud of disap- 
pointed affection steal over his honest countenance. 
The pang of conscious ingratitude is a dreadful 
pang. I could not endure it. I prayed incessant- 
ly that God would tear from my heart the sinful 
love so deeply rooted there; I seconded my 
prayers by my own best endeavors, and I suc- 
ceeded. It is my firm belief that none ever so 
strove in vain. Now I do indeed love my hus- 
band as, before Heaven, I promised to love him ; 
and but for your persecutions, I might enjoy a 
calm and happy conscience.” 

Maddened by the irresistible conviction that she 
no longer loved me, my passion was, if possible, 
increased by mingled adoration and envy of the 
angelic mind that could so nobly reconcile inclina- 
tion to duty. Exasperated by her praises of her 
husband and censure of me, I was deaf to her urgent 
and even humble entreaties that I would cease to 
molest her. Then, finding petitions vain, she de- 
clared that she would no longer consider her prom- 
ise binding, wrung from her, as it was, by terror, 
and that she would never again meet me. But I 
knew too well how to subdue her gentle spirit ; I 
vowed that, if she would not willingly meet me, I 
would visit her openly at her house in her despite 
and in her husband’s, and bade her beware, lest by 
such a step she might be made a widow or her 
husband a man-slayer. Aware of my resolute and 
restless character, she submitted to necessity, and 
the hour being expired, she parted from me in anger 
and in tears. Would to Heaven she had rather 
braved the utmost my vile temper could inflict ! 

For a long time these annual meetings continued, 
and every year during that time poor Lily lost one 
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of her beloved infants. Before they had learned to 
lisp her name, almost before they could distinguish 
her by the first sweet recognitory smile that glad- 
dens a mother’s heart, they were successively cut 
off. These repeated bereavements her superstitious 
fancy ascribed to a deserved judgment on her clan- 
destine interviews with me. In vain I represented 
that our conversations were such as might be pub- 
lished to the world with honor to her, and that they 
were all that enabled me to endure a miserable 
being ; still, the mystery, the secrecy with which 
they were attended, wounded her tender conscience. 
Her youngest and only child, Jessie, 1 think it was 
called, had lived several months, and gave promise 
of a healthful constitution, when, at the usual time, 
I paid my visit. Anxiety and fear had thrown the 
fond mother into a low nervous fever, as the period 
of my coming approached. She was confined to 
her bed when I arrived, and sent her nurse to in- 
form me of her inability to see me, and to intreat 
my forbearance, at least, this year. 1 complied, 
and the event seemed to justify her former fancies, 
for her child continued to live. I myself began to 
fear that uneasiness of mind, fostering an inherent 
delicacy of constitution, might be the remote cause 
of her trying calamities. Touched with compassion, 
and doubting the permanence of my favorable dis- 
positions, I resolved to put it out of my own power 
to harass her further by going to India. Accord- 
ingly, 1 wrote to her, stating my determination te 
quit these kingdoms on condition that she would 
permit me to take a last farewell of her. I received 
her joyful, grateful assent, and we again met, for 
the last time on earth. 

She sat beside me in a small recess formed by the 
rock, considerably above the beach, and almost on 
a level with the adjoining valley. AsI gazed on 
her faded cheek and altered eye, I rejoiced that I 
had agreed to her wishes before it was too late. 
Misjudging fool! it was already too late. She 
spoke to me more kindly than she had ever done 
since her marriage ; yet I perceived that she was 
solicitous to shorten the interview. When about to 
leave me for the last time, she held out both her 
hands to bid me farewell. I seized and pressed 
them to my lips and heart, shedding sadder, but 
purer and sweeter, tears than any I had ever known. 
Suddenly a sharp tread rung upon the rocks above 
us, and, before I could look round or recognize the 
intruder, I received a pistol-shot in my right arm. 

‘* Base villain!” shouted the infuriated Logan, 
‘has it not reached your wicked heart? Oh! for 
another weapon !”’ 

The wound I had received rendered me faint but 
not insensible. Lily remained motionless as the 
rock on which she sat. I saw with horror and in- 
effectual remorse the fatal effects of my passionate 
and selfish conduct. I valued not my life, could I 
but restore my hapless victim to her husband’s con- 
fidence. I attempted to explain, to state the simple 
truth ; as well might I have talked to the raging 
sea. Some officious, but, perhaps, well-intentioned 
person had acquainted him with our correspondence. 
He had hastened up from town and witnessed what 
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he thought an assurance of his wife’s attachment 
tome. He knew I was once her admirer ; he had 
heard that we had met often since, and he found 
me now at her feet, her hands clasped in mine. 
These things had an aspect black as guilt could 
wear. 

He furiously demanded instant satisfaction. | 
refused it; I submitted to be called coward ; I was 
patient now, when patience availed so little; inex- 
pressible contempt for me seemed to restore his self- 
possession ; he turned from me as from a reptile 
unworthy hatred, and folding his arms, looked 
sternly into the face of his mute, but heart-stricken 
wife. ‘For you, fair serpent, you shall live as 
long as Heaven will let you. From this day I de- 
vote myself to your punishment. The world shall 
not know your shame, for your shame is mine and 
my child’s ; you shall live under my roof, but you 
shall neither know peace nor rest; my ears shall 
be deaf to your prayers, my eyes shall be blind to 
your beauty. I divorce you from my heart hence- 
forth and forever. Penitence may serve you in 
another world, but I am no God, that I should for- 
give so black a wrong as this.”’ 

The mistaken, but not, therefore, less miserable 
man, after uttering these words with almost mania- 
cal vehemence, rushed down the rocks towards the 
beach. Lily rose to follow him, saying to me ina 
changed, hollow voice, ‘‘ Are you much hurt, un- 
happy man?’ 

‘* Ay, to the heart's core with vain remorse. How 
you must hate me !”’ 

** No, oh no, indeed, you are not more guilty 
now than you were five minutes since, when | 
called you my friend. Be still my friend,, and to 
prove it, leave these kingdoms instantly. You have 
my pity, for your misfortunes have far outweighed 
your crimes; farewell, and may God bless you! 
My prayers shall follow you to the ends of the 
earth.” 

Ah! noble and tender heart that never yet was 
pierced, but it gave forth balm. 

She hastened after her husband, fearless in her 
innocence, and in her noble simplicity convinced 
that truth had but to speak and be believed. Her 
low but clear tones were borne to me by the balmy 
evening breeze. 


‘* Dear Richard, what frenzy is thist Am I not 
your own loved and loving wife *”’ 
‘‘Fawning hypocrite, begone! Dare not to 


touch me !”’ 

‘* Richard, as I hope to meet my heavenly judge, 
I am innocent in thought—in word—in deed.”’ 

** Devil! but I will not kill you. I will not put 
you out of pain. My revenge shall be as deep and 
lasting as my torments.’’ He threw her slight, 
clinging form from him with a violence that pros- 
trated her on the sand ; then, raising his hand men- 
acingly towards me, cried, “‘ Pitiful poltroon! if 
Scotland helds you to-morrow, the earth shall be 
rid of you or me before to-morrow night.’ 

Having said this, he strode out of sight. Faint 
with grief and loss of blood, I sat listening to Lily’s 
convulsive sobs as she lay on the spot where her 
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unhappy husband had cast her. I dared not ap- 
proach to offer assistance. At last she arose, and 
waving her handkerchief to me in adieu, pointed to 
the sea in intimation of her wish for my departure, 
then proceeded slowly towards her changed and 
melancholy home. 

In Jess than a month after, 1 was on my voyage 
to India. I had been there five or six years, when 
I read in an old newspaper that—*‘ Lily, wife of 
Richard Logan, died of a lingering disease, esteemed 
and lamented by all who knew her.”’ 

I wrote to my sister, requesting her to learn from 
her nurse the particulars of Lily's death, and of her 
husband's treatment of her. She did so, and the 
intelligence infixed still more deeply the deadly 
arrows of remorse. Logan kept but too fatally his 
vow of vengeance. His incomparable wife, loving 
him sincerely, and compassionating a mistake which, 
with her usual heavenly indulgence, she considered 
an ample apology for his worst harshness, tried 
every feminine, every aflectionate art, to win back 
his esteem and love. With trembling solicitude 
she adorned her lovely person, in hopes to catch 
one favoring glance, she sent humble and loving 
messages by the lips of their only child, but he was 


immovable—nay, savage. Doting on her as he had | 


done, he was stung to madness by the fact, which 
she could not deny, that she had married him while 
her heart was mine; and he laughed to scorn her 
assurances of after love for him, knowing, as he 
did, that she had privately continued her former 
acquaintance with me. Still he was careful of her 
reputation, and perhaps it was with the intention 
of accounting to the world for his changed conduct 
to her, that he rushed at once into habits of intoxi- 
cation. Perhaps he might have originally encour- 
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aged them as a refuge from painful thought, but 
they gained strength; and when, shortly before her 
death, his once loved wife wrote him a long, excul- 
patory letter, imploring forgiveness and a last em- 
brace, he was incapable of reading or comprehend- 
ing it. She died (and terrible to her it must have 
been so to die) unpitied and deserted ; and the love 
and justice which she had so long and vainly craved 
were lavished without measure on her memory. 
There is no need ‘* to point the moral’? of my 
tale. AJ] may read it in my childless, hopeless, and 
unhappy old age. It was perhaps more the fault 
of another than my own that I lost the object of my 
early affection ; yet even then happiness was not 
placed beyond my reach. When the impassable 
barrier was placed between my lost love and me, 
had I left her alone with her destiny, she would 
soon have made it a happy one. For myself, ab- 
sence, and the death of hope, would have been the 
death of passion, and I might, in time, have made 











janother and more fortunate choice. But I spent 
| the prime of manhood in madly cherishing an attach- 
ment which finally drove me into exile, haunted by 
a remorse which left no space for gentler passions. 

It may seem strange that being so conscious of 
the source from which my misfortunes have sprung, 
I should still yield to the transports of a temper 
which render me a plague to myself and to my 
friends. ‘To this I can only reply that age, and 
sorrow, and disease, are sorry sweeteners of a tem- 
per that was not sweet even in the ‘* morn and liquid 
dew of youth.”’ 

Youths and maidens, if you would choose a wife, 
if you would choose a husband, let temper be your 
first—second—and third consideration. 








[OMAL THE SANDWICH-ISLANDER. ] 


‘‘] once was with him at an elegant repast, 
where stewed morello cherries were offered, which 
being mistaken by him, he instantly jumped up, and 
quitted the room. Several followed him; but he 





| ‘* But the most memorable circumstance I recol- 
lect, relative to Omai, was when he was stung by 


‘a wasp. He came in whilst we were at breakfast 
‘at Hinchinbrook, his hand was violently swelled, 
‘and he appeared to be in great agony, but could not 














gave them to understand that he was no more ac-'| explain the cause. At last, not being in possession 
customed to partake of human blood than they were. | of the word wasp, he made us understand that he 
He continued rather sulky for some time, and at| had been wounded by a soldier bird. We were all 
last it was only by partaking of some of them our- | astonished ; and Dr. Solander very well remarked, 
selves that he would be convinced of his error, and , that considering the allusion to the wings and the 
induced to return again to the table. weapon, he did not know that any of the naturalists 
‘‘ Lord Sandwich one day, at Hinchinbrook, pro- | could have given a more excellent definition. 
posed that Omai should dress a shoulder of mutton| ‘* But now the time for his quitting England was 
in his own manner; and he was quite delighted, | fast approaching ; fur government judged his return 
for he always wished to make himself useful. Hav-| to his own country necessary, lest the natives might 
ing dug a deep hole in the ground, he placed fuel | fancy that we had murdered him ; and his stay might 
at the bottom of it, and then covered it with clean | have rendered the cause of bringing him abortive. 
pebbles ; when properly heated, he laid the mutton, | He was Joaded with trinkets, but did aot seem much 
neatly enveloped in leaves, at the top, and having | to regard them; and after I had arrived in Leices- 
closed the hole walked constantly around it, very | tershire, I was informed that he was not at all con- 
deliberately observing the sun. The meat was/| cerned at the thoughts of leaving any of us ; and, 
afterwards brought to table, was much commended, | indeed, I felt rather vexed that we should have 
and all the company partook of it. And let not the | wasted so much anxiety about him; but suddenly 
fastidious gourmand deride this simple method ; for | returning to town, I unfortunately met Omai on the 
are not his own wheat-ears, or his field-fares, now | raised pavement in Parliament street, leading to the 
frequently brought to table wrapped in vine leaves! | admiralty, and there he strongly convinced me to 
And are not his pheasants or partridges, smothered | the contrary. He was miserable, and I was never 
up in cabbage, almost as well Aenean in St. James’- | much more affected.’’— Cradock's Laterary and Mis- 


street as in the purlieus of the Palais-royal ? /cellancous Memoirs, vol. i., p. 127. 
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CHAP. XVII.—MADELINE’S DIARY CONTINUED. 


I wave a very confused recollection of that 


night. Ido not wish to make it more distinct ; 


it is with a shudder and a struggle that I remem- 


ber it all. Yet I do not know why this should 
be, for certainly the cool and conscious thought 


which succeeded it was incomparably more pain- 


ful. 1 remember sitting down at the foot of a 


tree and resting awhile, in an exhaustion that was 


not sleep, but a kind of stupefaction of the senses, 
and, therefore, we!come. And I have before my 
eyes even now, more vivid than any visible repre- 


sentation, the picture of the sudden dawn—a yel- 


low streak along the far horizon, narrow at first, 
then rapidly widening, and then the springing up 
of the glorious sun, filling the earth with beauty, and 


the heavens with splendor, as it were, in a mo- 


ment. I can see one solitary bush that stood a 
little to the left, on a space of smooth green-sward ; 
lean hear the outburst of song from a grove of 
olives on the other side; I note the form, though 
neither striking nor lovely in itself, of a particular 
hillock in the foreground, which broke the line of 
the distance, and at which I kept looking, stead- 
fastly and vacantly, till my eve-balls seemed to be 
aching as it engrossed itself upon them. How 
strange, that these alone of all the sights and 
sounds which must have passed during those hours, 
and which I heeded no more than one born blind 
and deaf, should have associated themselves with 
the suffering, and become a part of it ; framing, so 
to speak, the everlasting picture of remembrance ! 
I have hated a sunrise ever since ; there is to me 
inexpressible desolateness in it. 


out thinking of the myriad griefs which have, 
perhaps, been temporarily forgotten, and which 
are beginning anew. I seem to hear a jarring 
summons as the day goes forth, ‘*‘ Now begin 
again to bear life!’? Happy those whose fragile 
natures are crushed at once under the burthen ! 
As the light came my consciousness returned ; 
that is, returned so far as to enable me once more 
to pursue and grasp my purpose. In terror lest I 
should have endangered its success by a pause, the 
duration of which I was wholly unable to esti- 
mate, I onee more rose, and hurried onwards. 
I cannot go through the details of this history. I 
have already compared the cunning which directed 


my movements to the craft of insanity, and, I re-! 
peat, I believe they were closely akin. I obtained | 


a conveyance to the sea-port town to which I have 
before alluded; secured my passage in a vessel 
about to sail for England; parted with some of 
my jewels, having previously taken the precaution 
of breaking them out of their settings, lest they 
should by possibility be recognized; procured my- 
self a decent outfit, and took possession of my berth ; 
all this with no longer intermission than was ab- 
solutely necessary for taking some nourishment ; 
an act which I performed not because I felt the 
need of it, but because I feared lest my strength 


STORY OF A FAMILY. 


Earth seems: to 
be dressing herself out like a victim for the sacri- 
fice. I never feel the light upon my eyelids with- 











should fail me. When I set my foot on the deck 
one wild, terrible thought of my baby shot into my 
heart ; but I drove it from me as though it had 
been a serpent; for I felt that if it remained with 
mé, I could not wrestle against it. I hurried to 
my miserable couch, and was soon overcome by 
welcome palsy of mind and body. There was a 
storm. I remember well how I hoped that the 
ship might go down. God, forgive me! 1 wil! 
not dwell on this. 

I did not learn till afterwards the circumstances 
which prevented the discovery of my escape. Of 
course, my absence was not known till the morn- 
ing ; and then, I suppose, it created some dismay ; 
although I do not believe there was one in the 
house would regret it in any true sense of the 
word. I can fancy the seared maid betaking her- 
self to her master after knocking repeatedly at my 
door in vain; then the assaults renewed ; the sug- 
gestion that an entrance might be made by the bal- 
cony ; the open window causing some wonder, and 
the untenanted bed a good deal more. Then they 
looked at each other, and were puzzled, and per- 
haps my father grew a little pale; and they went 
out into the garden, with no very definite idea of 
what they expected to find; and they wandered 
about, vainly looking for indications of something. 
And something at last they found—a white laced 
pocket-handkerchief, gleaming white among the 
weeds at the river side, close to the path on which 
the very side-gate by which I had gone forth, 
opened. I did not even know that I had dropped 
it, and little guessed that a deceitful gust of wind 
had wafted it just there, and made it the uncon- 
scious asserter ofa lie. I suppose they felt some 
horror when they saw it. Sudden death is always 
terrible, if it be only a dog that dies ; and perhaps 
the reflection that the last words we had ever ex- 
changed had been words of anger, may have hung 
a little coldly and heavily about my husband's 
heart. But, on the whole, when the shock was 
over, it must have been a relief to him. It may 
seem dreadful to write this; many things that 
men dwell upon in their thoughts seem dreadful 
when they are written down. And so we dress 
up our thoughts even to ourselves, as a child 
dresses up a figure, and afterwards looks at it, and 
almost believes it is alive. But we cannot make 
the reality less hideous by disguising it; the ut- 
most we can do is to talk cant about it, and to call 
those men coarse and unfeeling who are brave 
enough to strip off the tawdry wrappers and ev- 
counter it in its true unsightliness. ‘There are 
not many such men in the world; and, indeed, it 
is well for the world’s seif-complacency that they 
are so few. 

Why should I write any more’ All the rest 
of life has been a blank—faint, dreary, unmeaning. 
There came a time when I retraced the past delib- 
erately, and with cold, cruel gaze examined every 
step that I had taken in my self-deception. How 
I disdained myself! I felt that I had fallen too 
low even for pity. I was a subject for scorn and 
very ridicule. So poor a counterfeit had {| em- 
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braced as a reality! I was like one who should 
build a miserable pagoda at the foot of Mont 
Blanc, and, sitting within its puny shadow, believe 
that it overtopped the mountain; and now I had 
risen and moved but a few steps, and, lo! I dis- 
covered how mean and contemptible had been my 
illusion! Not only ‘was all happiness taken from 
me forever, but I had to confess that it had never 
been mine at all. I was robbed even of the luxu- 
ry of regret. 

There was but one person to whom I could go— 
the humble friend who had been my companion in 
happier days. I knew her to be weak and gentle, 
but scrupulously true ; and I trusted to her habit 
of yielding to my stronger will, and was not mis- 
taken in supposing that I could bend her to my 
purpose. Once having obtained her promise, that 
she would keep my secret, | knew that I was se- 
cure; a breach of that promise would have haunt- 
ed her conscience like a ghost. Yet she con- 
demned herself for giving it, and used all possible 
argument and persuasion to induce me to return to 
what she called ‘*‘ my duty,’’ and it was curious 
to see how very criminal she thought me ; and 
yet how quietly she submitted, without any keen 
self-reproach, because a few hasty words had 
bound her before she clearly understood the cir- 
cumstances—bound her, as she believed, so close- 
ly, that action was simply impossible. There are 
persons to whom a sin of sharp outline seems so 
much deadlier than one of great substance—in 
whose eyes an act is far more awful than a habit ; 
and she was one of these. Then, out of her mere 
gentleness and gratitude, she would have done any- 
thing in the world to console and help me. She 
nursed me through a long, dangerous illness, which 
followed my arrival in England ; and by her means 
I was finally settled at Croye, to wear out, as best 
I might, in retirement and daily labor, the wretch- 
ed years left to me. I suppose it is strange that my 
escape was never discovered ; yet there was only 
one circumstance which could possibly have led to 
its detection—the change of dress, and the ab- 
straction of my most valuable jewels. Singularly 
enough, this solitary evidence was rendered of no 





effect. One of the household took advantage of 
the general confusion to abscond with as many 
valuables as he could collect. Among other things, | 
he took my jewel-case, which he must have found | 
rather less amply stocked than he expected, and a 
considerable part of my wardrobe. He was pur- 
sued and apprehended, the box being found upon 
his person; but, of course, no one credited his as- 
severations that the deficiencies observable in it 
were not caused by him. And when, some time | 
afterwards, a bracelet (which, in my hurry, I had | 
sold without previously defacing) was discovered 
at an obscure jeweller’s in ; this only ap- 
peared a fresh proof of the thief’s falsehood. — It 
had been offered for sale br a woman, commonly 
dressed, and apparently somewhat agitated, who 
brought it to the shop an hour after day-break on 
the morning after my supposed death. It was 
natural enough that the thief should have feared to 
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carry it to the jeweller in person, and fair to con- 
clude that he might be in league with some gang, 
to a member of which he had entrusted it. - The 
punishment which he suffered, on conviction, was 
certainly no more than he deserved ; and as it can- 
not be supposed that he was habitually a serupu- 
lous truth-teller, he had no reason to complain if 
one of his rare truths passed for a lie. 

My poor friend! She had only one idea of 
consolation ; and that was to coax or compel the 
sufferer to eat ;-—food was her solitary refuge from 
grief. What did I not endure whilst with her! 
I still seem to feel the wretched heart-sinking 
with which, as I lay or sat in dreamy, miserable 
stupor, I used to see the door softly turn upon its 
hinges, to admit her kind, hospitable, tormenting 
face. If I were warned soon enough, I could 
always feign sleep; and then, after one inquiring 
look, she would withdraw as noiselessly as she 
had come. But if a movement or a glance he- 
trayed me, she would enter cautiously, and ap- 
proach my sofa with some unhappy compound in 
her hand, expressly devised for my restoration. 
The sole picture which my memory forms of her 
is that of a figure carrying a basin of broth ! 

I have often thought how strangely circum- 
stances combined to favor my concealment. My 
friend had changed her residence some months 
before I came to her—not a creature in the neigh- 
borhood had ever seen me. She pressed me to 
remain with her. | was at that time so feeble 
both in soul and body, that I might have easily 
been induced to acquiesce. I was almost passive 
in her hands ;—had her will been strong enough 
to induce her to take me back to my husband, 
I believe I should have gone. Every spark of 
energy was extinguished within me; even the 
power of feeling pain was so far deadened that the 
idea of it created no horror. But she had a way 
of talking to me which I coudd not bear ; and this 
it was which finally goaded me from her. She 
thought it her duty to remonstrate, though she had 
not courage to decide. Whenever she considered 
me strong enough to listen to her persuasions, she 
began them anew ; and the topic chosen was in- 
variably that which she thought would be most 


| effective—my child. Every day I was asked how 


I could bear to leave him ; every day I had to en- 
counter some new form of useless torture. At 
last I was stung into sufficient resolution to go, 
and I left her. Good, simple woman! How 
could I ever dare to despise a life of quiet duty? 
I had meant to write more, but I cannot; even 
this seems more than enough. I wish only to 
account for my life, and for its end. The details 
which follow our separation can have no interest 
for you—perhaps even what I have written will 
be flung aside. If I have prevented your happi- 
ness, you see that I have been miserable myself ; 
if you condemn me, I assure you my self-condem- 
nation is stronger and bitterer. Nay, I do not 
even blame you for anything but the last deception. 
It was my own insane vanity which led me to 
mistake kindly interest for léve. I had no right 
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to watch looks and interpret tones; it was un- 
reasonable—it was unwomanly. Yet are not my 
loveless childhood and youth some excuse for me ? 
The impulse had been dormant so long, that when 
it awoke and sprang up, I knew not how to guide 
it; it bore me away, irresistibly, whither it 
would. Had I possessed a mother, a sister—nay, 
even one friend, this could never have befallen 
me. But | was so solitary, that it was no wonder 
that I clung to the first outstretched hand. If you 
had left me, I should have recovered, and that 
speedily ;—pride is strong enough to stifle an un- 
returned affection, especially in a woman. I 
should never have remembered you without bit- 
terness and shame; and soon have learned to 
wonder that I could ever have associated brighter 
thoughts with you. But the wrong which you did 
me by returning, is ineffable—the cruelty of that 
false pity has been irreparable. It was, dishon- 
orable, too—the basest of frauds ; knowingly and 
deliberately, you gave me a cold, disguised, tinsel 
compassion, in exchange for the purest gold of 
love. Now I am a bankrupt indeed ! 
* * * * a 

It seemed that the writer had here paused ab- 
ruptly in her melancholy narration, and never re- 
sumed it. Afterwards, and evidently at a later 
period, she had written the following words :— 


God forgive me for the wrath and bitterness of 
these pages! Ihave never dared to read them 
over. Oh! that I had strength to confess all to 
those who would guide me to do right! I have 
now friends, I have now counsellors; I am no 
longer alone in the world. But for my bitter se- 
cret, I might believe that I was learning holiness 
—I might hope some day to be happy. But if 
my heart essays to rise only for a moment, that 
thought straightway falls upon it and crushes it. 
I dare not speak it ; I dread to be told that I must 
do that for which I have not strength, and which 
I will not do, cannot believe that I ought to do. 
Perhaps before I die I may do it; and surely the 
etruggle cannot last much longer. 


Then followed—too solemn for insertion here 
—a prayer for her unknown child, wrought out 
of the agony of the mother’s self-reproach and sor- 
row. And then these few words :— 

It is possible that my child may be taught to 
remember me—nay. even to commend my soul to 
God’s keeping, in his innocent prayers. May not 
such prayers avail when mine are powerless ? 


This was the last entry. Ida’s tears had flowed 
fast while she read, and when she laid down 
the book, she hid her fair face upon her hands, 
and gave them free course for a few minutes. She 
was bewildered with sorrow and wonder. The 
radiant veil of life had been pulled aside, and so 
stern a face loeked at her from behind its folds 
that she drew back in terror. And well might 
she de so; for in truth she now found herself, for 
the first time, face to face with evil. She had no 
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thought of condemning Madeline, though the feel-| him for the veriest beginning of misanthropy, 






ings which had thus been laid bare before her, 
and the acts in which they had resulted, were such 
as she could scarcely contemplate without shrink- 
ing. A vast and tender pity filled her whole 
soul. She thought of herself as a helpless and 
timid child walking by night amid dangerous pit- 
falls and deadly snares, but so encircled by gentle 
arms, and led by kind starlight, that it was impos- 
sible to stumble or to miss the safe path. Made- 
line was only another child, equally frail and 
feeble, and placed in equal danger, but to whom 
the guardianship and the guidance were wanting, 
and who could not choose but fall. Ida’s thought 
was therefore instantly and chiefly how she could 
help her to rise again, and to heal the wounds 
from which in natural terror she averted her eyes. 
Almost instantly, after the first yielding to grief 
she began to hope. Madeline had suffered terri- 
bly and long ; but now she would do right, and it 
would surely please God to give her happiness. 
Ida could not exactly see how this was to be ; but, 
nevertheless, her hope was so strong and joyful 
that it well nigh became a faith. It is so hap- 
py to be hopeful ; and, thank God ! it is so natu- 
ral! It is so natural to look into the black dark- 
ness, and think of the golden fringe of dawn—to 
gaze upon the pale wasted face, and think of the 
first tints of returning health—to grieve for the 
estranged friend, and dream of the joy of forgive- 
ness—to seal up and stifle the unrequited affec- 
tion, yet all the while to fix the eyes upon an 
union in the future, deeper and more perfect, be- 
cause it has been so long in ripening! All these 
may be disappointments—cold, cruel, desolating ; 
yet the hope has nevertheless been real; it is a 
possession in and for itself; never let us give it 
up! If it please God to cover the sky with 
clouds, let us not, therefore, extinguish our own 
poor lamps, but rather cherish and tend them the 
more carefully, because they are all we have. 
Let us thank Him that he has so formed us that 
we are buoyant and hopeful, even in the midst of 
sorrows, never bowing our heads, save when the 
hurricane prostrates us for the moment, and eager- 
ly raising them again as soon as the pressure is 
past. And if it is to be only by the destruction 
of every earthly hope, that the habit and the 
strength of a divine hope can be fully built up in 
us, let us remember that gloom is as fatal to 
the one as to the other ;—let us beware how we 
mistake despondency for resignation, callousness 
for courage, scorn for patience ;—let us labor with 
all our hearts to love and # fulfil that true, sweet 
duty—the ‘‘duty of delight.”” Who is there 
who cannot remember some sudden brightness on 
the horizon of life—some secret nest, stirred by 
the unconscious foot, and sending forth in an in- 
stant its gush of heavenward song—some hour of 
unlooked for joy—some salvation from grief that 
seemed inevitable—some treasure of unknown af- 
fection which has been our own, though we 
dreamed not of it, and deserved it not—to reproach 
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and chide him back into thankfulness and hope? 
And surely we ought to take account of the stars, 
and not look only at the blank spaces of sky be- 
tween them. 

Ida had kneeled some time by Madeline’s bed- 
side in silent prayer, when a tap at the door 
aroused her. She softly opened it, and there 
stood dear uncle John with a candle in his hand. 

** My—my—darling,’’ stammered he, ‘* you ‘Il 
be ill and tired. Go to bed, please, and let me 
sit up the rest of the night.”’ 

Poor uncle John! he had a high-peaked night- 
cap on his head, with an odd little tuft at the top 
of it; he was quite tipsy with suppressed sleep, 
and he held the candle all on one side, and winked 
and blinked at it, as if he was trying to make it 
comprehend, by signals, that it ought to stand up- 
right again. He wore a dressing-gown, with a 
huge flowered pattern, like a shawl gone mad, 
and he moved his feet about in his slippers as if 
there were pivots in them, and he was forever 
losing his balance. He looked like an owl that 
had been drinking punch, and felt cheerful, un- 


carouse. I don’t know what will be thought of 
Ida, but a sense of the ludicrous is the strongest of 
all the senses, and the most resolute in its disre- 
gard of time and place ; and, in spite of her recent 
emotion and present sorrow, she fairly laughed in 
his face. It’s no use trying to conceal the fact, 
though it will probably be thought ‘‘ shockingly 
inconsistent ;’’ but the misfortune is, that life is 
shockingly inconsistent too, and will mix the 
comic with the solemn whether we like it or not. 


Ida propped up the candle with one hand, and | 


coaxingly stroked the good man’s cheek with the 
other. ‘‘ You dear, kind uncle!’* she said; 
** you are talking in your sleep, you know; and 
so we must allow for your talking nonsense. Of 
course you must go to bed again, for there ’s 
nothing else to be done; and I’m not in the least 
tired.”’ 

** Well,”’ exclaimed uncle John, a little more 
coherently, ‘I can’t let you wear yourself out for 
all the Mrs. Chesters in the world. If you 
won't let me sit up with her, I shall go and call 
Melissa.” 

Ida put up her hands and her eyebrows, and 
drew him a little further from the door, fearing 
lest they should disturb the invalid. ‘‘ Oh, now 
you are quite mad!” cried she. ‘‘ There is some- 
thing very bad indeed the matter with you, I’m 
afraid. I don’t know whether I had not better 
come and sit up with you, for you are evidently in 
a most dangerous state.’ 

They were here interrupted by aunt Ellenor, 
who, with equal kindness and a little more reason, 
had determined upon sharing Ida’s vigil, and now 
came to take her place. Ida resisted as long as 
she could, but submitted at last, on the condition 
that she was to be roused immediately if any 
change took place in the: patient. 
roused, however, till the broad sunlight awakened 
her; and she sprang from her bed almost with a 
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The report was good—Madeline 
slept; she had roused once, appeared feverish, 
uneasy, restless, and Mrs. Aytoun had adminis- 
tered the second dose of opium. Ida stole to the 
bedside, satisfied herself that her friend’s slumber 
was really profound and calm ; and then, in obe- 
dience to a special summons from Melissa, de- 
scended to the breakfast-room, where the party 
was already assembled. Thrice she stopped on 
the stairs, and drew her hand across her face with 
a feeling of bewilderment. So many new, strange, 
painful thoughts were busy in her heart, that she 
felt quite overpowered. She said to herself that 
she felt ten years older for that one night. She 
felt almost a terror of encountering Madeline 
when she should awake ; and she longed more in- 
tensely than ever for the presence of her father, 
who would, she was sure, set all right, if only he 
were there. 

Little Arthur sprang to meet her as she entered 
the room, and she could only by a strong effort 
keep back her tears when she stooped to kiss him. 


sense of guilt. 


She had not perceived that there was any addition 
reasonable, and impotent, after the unwonted | 


to the party; but when Melissa’s sharp voice. 


sofiened as it generally was in company into an ‘ 


artificial hoarseness, saluted her with the vords 
—‘‘ Ida, my dear, come and speak to Mr. Tyr- 
rell; he is a friend of your father’s and particular- 
ly wishes to be introduced to you,’’—she shrank 
back, feeling herself change color, trembling from 
head to foot, and almost ready to faint. 

It was true that she had heard that Mr. Tyrrel] 
was expected, but she had forgotten it; and it 
seemed strange and terrible that he should actual- 
ly be in the house. Melissa’s hasty whisper re- 
ealled her to herself:—‘* My dear Ida, pray don’t 
allow yourself to be shy; there is nothing so un- 
lady-like as shyness.’”’ She moved forward with 
all her natural gracefulness, and if she was pale, 
and the hand which she put into Mr. Tyrrell’s 
was somewhat cold and shook a little, it passed 
for the effect of her watching and anxiety, and 
was vt otherwise noticed. Alexander was for- 
ward in his expressions of concern and interest— 
it was shameful that she should have been suffered 
to tire herself—what would she take? She 
looked pale, absolutely pale—he would never for- 
give Mrs. Chester. And yet he could not call the 
paleness unbecoming ; only it made him feel anx- 
ious. He would drive her out after breakfast, 
and the air would revive her. While he was 
pouring these protestations into her ear, Godfrey 
had silently placed before her his own untasted 
cup of coffee ; and the timely stimulant just saved 
her from the commonplace resource ef a young 
lady in difficulties—a hearty fit of crying. As 
soon as she dared, she stole a hasty glance at 
Mr. Tyrrell. He was a tall, fine-looking man, 
rather older than she expected to see him; his 
dark hair was touched with gray, and the expres- 
sion of his face, though very determined, had also 


She was not} great gentleness. The determination was in the 


mouth, which seemed the very index of a steadfast 
and inexorable will ; the lips, finely cut and firm- 
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ly closed, with a slight compression at the corners, 
which there was no mistaking. But the sweet- 
ness was in the eyes, which were, at the same 
time, uncommonly penetrating, and which were 
fixed upon Ida’s face with an expression of inter- 
est so strangely deep and earnest, that she looked 
down almost frightened, and the ready blush 
mantled in her transparent cheeks. 

Perhaps Mr. Tyrrell felt that his gaze had been 
more fixed than good breeding permitted, for he 
shook off his reverie, and resumed the conversa- 
tion which Ida’s entrance had interrupted. He 
was speaking of his little boy. ‘1 suppose I 
shall be thought rather strange,” said he; ** but, 
next to a sense of right and wrong, I confess I am 
principally anxious to develop in him a sense of 
beauty and ugliness—in other words, a true love 
of art. Few things would give me such pleasure 
as to see him an artist.” 

‘“* An artist remarked Alexander, senior, 
with a polite bow, thinking in his secret heart, 
‘what a simpleton you must be, to be sure !’’ but 
saying aloud, ‘* how very disinterested !”’ 

** Disinterested !*’ exclaimed uncle John. ** Well, 
it’s disinterested, to be sure, supposing he should 
turn out to have no genius for it; otherwise, you 
know, artists very ofien make their fortunes, in 
these days.”’ 

Mr. Tyrrell smiled. ‘* Yes,’’ said he, a little 
absently ; ‘‘ we are learning, I hope, to know a 
little more than we used to do of the use of art. 
Revelation, Nature, Art—these are the three 
lights of life, though the first is, of course, a sun, 
and the others only stars.”’ : 

**T am heartily glad,”’ cried Godfrey, with en- 
thusiasm, ** that you don’t talk like most people, 
who seem to think that God Almighty never made 
anything except the Bible. There seems to be 
no infidelity so bad or so common as that which 
fails to perceive the divinity of all creation—the 
religion, if I may so speak, which exists in every- 
thing that God has made, which it is man’s busi- 
sess to develop.”’ 

‘** My dear Godfrey !’’ ejaculated Melissa, clos- 
ing her eyes, with a slight sigh, “ if you knew 
what pain it gives me to hear you speak so pro- 
fanely, | am sure you would n’t do it.” 

Godfrey looked as if he could have struck her, 
and Mr. Tyrrell scarcely kept his countenance. 
The conversation flagged a little, and when Ida 
looked up again, the strange new comer was again 
contemplating her with a wistful, earnest, half- 
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melancholy gaze. She felt very nervous; there 
was a slight movement in the room above—Made- 
line’s room ; she looked first at Mr. Tyrrell, then 
at the child, then thought of the poor sufferer up 
stairs, and felt as if she could net bear the mys- 
tery, and wonder, and pain, which had thus come 
upon her. Why did he look at her so? There 
must be some reason for it. She would have ran 
out of the room, but she encountered Melissa's 
eye, and she knew well that nothing so grievously 
disturbed that lady’s equanimity as an irregularity 
at meals. So she sat still, though her head 
ached terribly, and in another minute Mr. Tyrrell 
addressed her, but certainly not in a manner cal- 
culated to restore her composure. 

“Is there not a Mrs. Chester who generally 
lives with you, Miss Lee?’ he inquired, gently, 
but (so it seemed to her) with the air of a man 
who was suppressing some agitation ;—“ a friend, 
to whom you are very deeply attached '”’ 

** Yes,” replied Ida, almost in a whisper, and 
scarcely conscious what she said. 

**] am particularly anxious to be introduced to 
her. Shall I not see her!”’ pursued Mr. Tyrrell. 

Ida could not answer him. Luckily, uncle 
John spoke for her. ‘* Oh, poor thing! she ’s in 
bed,” replied he. ‘* She’s very ill-—brain fever, 
or something of the sort. Ida sat up half the 
night with her.”’ 

There could be no question that Mr. Tyrrell's 
face now expressed some very painful feeling, 
though it was immediately suppressed. ‘‘ I hope 
she is better—likely to get better,’ said he, after 
a moment's pause, speaking hurriedly, and in an 
under tone to Ida, while the others were begin- 
ning to discuss something else. ‘I hope ina 
few days * He stopped abruptly. ‘I don't 
know—I hope so.”’ This was Ida’s incoherent 
answer. Mr. Tyrrell said little more during the 
rest of breakfast. He seemed to be laboring 
under a depression which he could not shake off. 
Ida was thankful indeed when the moment ar- 
rived at which she might withdraw. Her brain 
was in a whirl. Was it possible that he sus- 
pected—that he had discovered’ and if so, what 
a time, and what a manner of making the inquiry! 
It was surely impossible. And yet, what else 
could explain his behavior? When she entered 
Madeline’s room, her thoughts were scarcely 
calmer or clearer than those of the poor invalid 
herself. 





[FRENCH PROTECTION OF SCOTLAND.] 


Srepnen Perkin, an ecclesiastie who wrote a 
description of England and Scotland in French, pub- 
lished in Paris, 1558, speaks thus of Scotland :— 
** This country, although it is in a bad neighbor- 
hood, being near a haughty, treacherous, and proud 
enemy, has nevertheless sustained itself in a manly 
sort by the means and assistance of the most noble 
king of France, who has many times let the Eng- 
hsh know what were the consequences of the anger 
of so great a monarch and emperor. But thanks to 





God, the affairs of this country have been regulated, 
and everything goes on well, and for their benefit 


and that of their kingdom. How happy oughtest 
thou to esteem thyself, O kingdom of Scotland, to 
be favored, fed, and maintained, like an infant, on 
the breast of the most puissant and magnanimous 
king of France, the greatest lord in the whole world, 
and fature monarch of that round machine, for with- 
out him thou wouldst have been laid in ashes, thy 
country wasted and ruined by the English, utterly 
accursed of God.’’—Monthly Review, vol. 61, 1779, 
p- 12. 
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Sheepscote, Nov. 20.—Annoyed by Dick’s com- 
panions, I prayed father to let me stay awhile with 
Rose; and gaining his consent, came over here 
yestermorn, without thinking it needefulle to send 
notice, which was perhaps inconsiderate. But 
she received me with kisses and words of tender- 
nesse, though less smiling than usualle, and eager- 
lie accepted mine offered visitt. Then she ran off 
to find Roger, and I heard them talking earnestlie 
in a low voice before they came in. His face 
was grave, even stern, when he entred, but he 
held out his hand, and sayd, ‘* Mistress Milton, 
you are welcome! how is it with you? and how 
was Mr. Milton when he wrote to you last!” | 
answered brieflie, he was well: than came a silence, 
and then Rose took me to my chamber, which was 
sweet with lavender, and its hangings of y* whitest. 
It reminded me too much of my first week of mar- 
riage, soe I resolved to think not at all lest | 
shoulde be bad companie, but cheer up and be gay. 
Soe I asket Rose a thousand questions about her 
dairie and bees, laught much at dinner, and told 
Mr. Agnew sundrie of the merrie sayings of Dick 
and his Oxford friends. And, for my reward, 
when we were afterwards apart, | heard him tell 
Rose (by reason of y° walls being thin) that how- 
ever she might regard me for old affection’s sake, 
he thought he had never knowne soe unpromising 
a character. This made me dulle enoughe alle the 
rest of the evening, and repent having come to 
Sheepscote : however, he liked me y* better for 
being quiete ; and Rose, being equallie chekt, we 
sewed in silence while he read to us y* first di- 
vision of Spencer's Legend of Holinesse, about 
Una and the Knight, and how they got sundered. 
This led to much serious, yet not unpleasing dis- 
course, which lasted till supper. For the first 
time at Sheepscote, I coulde not eat, which Mr. 
Agnew observing, prest me to take wine, and 
Rose woulde starte up to fetch some of her pre- 
serves; but I chekt her with a motion, not being 
quite able to speak ; for their being soe kind made 
v* teares ready to starte, 1 knew not why. 

Family prayers, after supper, rather too long ; 
yet though I coulde not keep up my attention, 
they seemed to spread a calm and a peace alle 
about, that extended even to me; and though, 
after I had undressed, I sat a long while in a maze, 
and bethought me how piteous a creature I was, 
yet, once layed down, I never sank into deeper, 
more composing sleep. 





Nov. 21.—This morning, Rose exclaimed, 
** Dear Roger! onlie think! Moll has begun to 
learn Latin since she returned to Forest Hill, 
thinking to surprise Mr. Milton when they meet.”’ 
** She will not onlie surprise but please him,’’ re- 
turned dear Roger, taking my hand very kindlie ; 
‘*T can onlie say, I hope they will meet long be- 
fore she can read his Poemata, unless she learnes 
much faster than most people.” I replyed, I 
learned very slowly, and wearied Robin's patience ; 
on which Rose, kissing me, cried, ‘‘ You will 
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never wearie mine ; soe, if you please, deare Moll, 
we will goe to our lessons here everie morning ; 
and it may be that I shall get you through y* gram- 
mar faster than Robin can. If we come to anie 
difficultie we shall refer it to Roger.” 

Now, Mr. Agnew’s looks exprest such pleasure 
with both, that it were difficult to tell which felt 
y° most elated ; soe calling me deare Moll, (he 
hath hitherto Mistress Miltoned me ever since [ 
sett foot in his house,) he sayed he would not 
interrupt our studdies, though he should be within 
eall, and soe left us. I had not felt soe happy 
since father’s birthday ; and though Rose kept me 
close to my book for two hours, I found her a far 
less irksome tutor than deare Robin. Then she 
went away, singing, to make Roger’s favorite dish, 
and afterwards we tooke a brisk walke, and came 
home hungrie enough to dinner. 

There is a daily beauty in Rose’s life, that I 
not onlie admire, but am readie to envy. Oh! if 
Milton lived but in y° poorest house in the coun- 
trie, methinks I coulde be very happy with him. 





Bedtime.—Chancing to make the above remark 
to Rose, she cried, “‘And why not be happy with 
him in Aldersgate Street?’’ I brieflie replied 
that he must get the house first, before it were 
possible to tell whether I coulde be happy there or 
not. Rose stared, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Why, where 
do you suppose him to be now?’ Where but at 
the taylor’s in St. Bride’s Churchyard?’ J re- 
plied. She claspt her hands with a look I shall 
never forget, and exclaimed in a sort of vehement 
passion, ‘‘Oh, cousin, cousin, how you throw 
your own happinesse away ! How awfulle a pause 
must have taken place in your intercourse with 
the man whom you promised to abide by till death, 
since you know not that he has long since taken 
possession of his new home; that he strove to 
have it ready for you at Michaelmasse !”’ 

Doubtlesse I lookt noe less surprised than I felt; 
—a suddain prick at y° heart prevented speech ; 
but it shot acrosse my heart that I made out y* 
words ‘‘ Aldersgate”’ and ‘‘ new home,”’ in y* frag- 
ments of the letter my father had torn. Rose, 
misjudging my silence, burst forthe anew with ‘‘ Oh, 
cousin! cousin! coulde anie home, however dull 
and noisesome, drive me from Roger Agnew? 
Onlie think of what you are doing—of what you 
are leaving undone !—of what you are preparing 
against yourself! ‘To put the wickednesse of a 
selfish course out of y° account, onlie think of its 
mellancholie, its miserie—destitute of alle the 
sweet, bright, fresh well-springs of happinesse ;— 
unblest by God !”’ 

Here Rose wept passionatelie, and claspt her 
arms about me; but, when I began to speak, and 
to tell her of much that had made me miserable, 
she hearkened in motionlesse silence, till I told her 
that father had torn y* letter and beaten the mes- 
senger. Then she cried, ‘Oh, I see now what 
may and shall be done! Roger shall be peace- 
maker,’’ and ran off with joyfulnesse ; I not with 
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holding her. But I can never be joyfulle more— 
he cannot be day’s-man betwixt us now—’'t is alle 
too late! 


Nov. 28.—Now that I am at Forest Hill agayn, 
I will essay to continue my journalling.— 

Mr. Agnew was out; and though a keene 
wintry winde was blowing, and Rose was suffer- 
ing from colde, yet she went out to listen for his 
horse's feet at y° gate, with onlie her apron cast 
over her head. Shortlie, he returned ; and I heard 
him say in a troubled voice, ‘‘Alle are in arms at 
Forest Hill.’’ I felt soe greatlie shocked as to 
neede to sit downe instead of running forthe to 
learn y* news. I supposed y° parliamentarian 
soldiers had advanced, unexpectedlie, upon Oxford. 
His next words were, ‘* Dick is coming for her at 
noone—poor soul, 1 know not what she will doe 
——her father will trust her noe longer with you 
and me.’’ Then I saw them both passe the win- 
dow, slowlie pacing together, and hastened forth 
to joyn them ; but they had turned into y* pleached 
alley, theire backs towards me; and both in such 
earnest and apparentlie private communication, 
that I dared not interrupt them till they turned 
aboute, which was not for some while; for they 
stood for some time at y* head of y® alley, still 
with theire backs to me, Rose’s hair blowing in 
y’ cold wind; and once or twice she seemed to 
put her kerchief to her eyes. 

Now, while I stood mazed and uncertain, I 
hearde a distant clatter of horse’s feet, on y° hard 


road a good way off, and could descrie Dick com- 


ing towards Sheepscote. Rose saw him. too, and 
commenced running towards me; Mr. Agnew fol- 
lowing with long strides. Rose drew me back 
into y*° house, and sayd, kissing me, ** Dearest 
Moll, | am soe sorry ; Roger hath seen your father 
this morn, and he will on no account spare you to 
us anie longer ; and Dick is coming to fetch you 
even now.’ I sayd, ‘* Is father ill?’ ‘* Oh no,” 
replied Mr. Agnew ; then coming up, “ He is not 
ill, but he is perturbed at something which has 
occurred ; and, in truth, soe am I.—But remem- 
ber, Mistress Milton, remember, dear cousin, that 
when you married, your father’s guardianship of 
you passed into y° hands of your husband—your 
husband's house was thenceforthe your home ; ayd, 
in quitting it you committed a fault you may yet 
repaire, thongh this offensive act has made y* 
difficultie much greater.’’-—*‘ Oh, what has hap- 
pened!’ I impatientlie cried. Just then, Dick 
comes in with his usual blunt salutations, and then 
cries, ‘* Well, Moll, are you ready to goe back!”’ 
** Why should I be?’ I sayd, “* when I am soe 
happy here? unless father is ill, or Mr. Agnew 
and Rose are tired of ine.’’ They both interrupted, 
there was nothing they soe much desired, at this 
present, as that I shoulde prolong my stay. And 
you know Dick, I added, that Forest Hill is not 
soe pleasant to me just now as it hath commonlie 
beene, by reason of your Oxford companions. He 
briefle sayd, I neede not mind that, they were 
coming no more to y* house, father had decreed 
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it. And you know well enough, Moll, that what 
father decrees, must be, and he hath decreed that 
you must come home now ; soe no more ado, I 
pray you, but fetch your cloak and hood, and the 
horses shall come round, for ’t will be late e’er we 
reach home. ‘* Nay, you must dine here at all 
events,’ sayd Rose; ‘I know, Dick, you love 
roast pork.’’ Soe Dick relented. Soe Rose, 
turning to me, prayed me to bid Cicely hasten din- 
ner; the which I did, tho’ thinking it strange 
Rose should not goe herself. But, as I returned, 
I heard her say, Not a word of it dear Dick, at 
the least, till after dinner, lest you spoil her ap- 
petite. Soe Dick sayd he shoulde goe and look 
after y* horses. I sayd then, brisklie, I see 
somewhat is the matter—pray tell me what it is. 
But Rose looked quite dull, and walked to y* win- 
dow. Then Mr. Agnew sayd, ‘‘ You seem as 
dissatisfied to leave us, cousin, as we are to lose 
you ; and yet you are going back to Forest Hill 
—to that home in which you will doubtlesse be 
happy to live all your dayes.’’ ‘‘At Forest Hill?”’ 
I sayd, ‘‘oh no! 1 hope not.’”’ ‘‘And why?’ 
said he quicklie. I hung my head, and muttered, 
‘*] hope, some daye, to goe back to Mr. Milton.” 
‘**And why not at once?”’ saydhe. I sayd, ‘* Father 
would not let me.’’ ‘‘ Nay, that is childish,’”’ he 
answered ; ‘‘ your father could not hinder you if 
you wanted not y* mind to goe—it was your first 
seeming soe loth to return, that made him think 
you unhappie and refuse to part with you.” | 
sayd, ** And what if I were unhappie’’’ He 
paused ; and knew not at y° moment what an- 
swer to make, but shortlie replied by another 
question, ‘* What cause had you to be soe?”’ I 
sayd, ‘“‘ That was more easily askt than answered, 
even if there were anie neede I shoulde answer it, 
or he had anie right to ask it.”’ He cried in an 
accent of tendernesse that still rings my heart to 
remember. ‘* Oh question not the right! I only 
wish to make you happy. Were you not happy 
with Mr. Milton during y° week you spent to- 
gether here at Sheepscote?’’ Thereat I coulde 
not refrayn from bursting into tears. Rose now 
sprang forward ; but Mr. Agnew sayd, ‘‘ Let her 
weep, let her weep, it will do her good.” Then, 
alle at once it occurred to me that my husband 
was awaiting me at home, and I cried, ‘‘ Oh, is 
Mr. Milton at Forest Hill?” and felt my heart 
full of gladness. Mr. Agnew answered, ‘‘ Not 
soe, not soe, poor Moll :’’ and, looking up at him, 
I saw him wiping his brow, though the daye was 
soe chill. ‘* As well tell her now,’’ sayd he to 
Rose ; and then taking my hand, *‘ Oh, Mrs. Mil- 
ton, can you wonder that your husband shoulde be 
angry’ How can you wonder at anie evil that 
may result from y° provocation you have given 
/him! What marvell, that since you cast him off, 
all y° sweet fountains of his affections would be 
embittered, and that he should retaliate by seeking 
| a separation, and even a divorce !’’—There I stopt 
him with an outery of *‘ Divorce?’ ‘ Even soe,” 
he most mournfully replyed, ‘‘ and I seeke not to 
excuse him, since two wrongs make not a right.”’ 
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“* But,” I cried, passionately weeping, ‘‘ I have 
given him noe cause ; my heart has never for a 
moment strayed to another, nor does he, I am 
sure, expect it.’’ ‘* Ne’erthelesse,’’ enjoined Mr. 
Agnew, ‘“‘he is soe aggrieved and chafed, that he 
has followed up what he considers your breach of 
the marriage contract by writing and publishing a 
book on divorce ; the tenor of which coming to 
your father’s ears, has violently incensed him. 
And now, dear cousin, having, by your wayward- 
ness, kindled this flame, what remains for you but 
to—nay, hear me, hear me, Moll, for Dick is 
coming in, and I may not not let him hear me 
urge you to y” onlie course that can regayn your 
peace—Mr. Milton is still your husband ; each of 
you have now something to forgive ; do you be 
y’ firste: nay, seeke Ais forgivenesse, and you 
shall be happier than you have beene yet.’’ 

—But I was weeping without controule; and 
Dick coming in, and with Dick y° dinner, I askt 
tw be excused, and soe soughte my chamber, to 
weep there without restraynt or witnesse. Poor 
Rose came up, as soone as she coulde leave the 
table, and told me she had eaten as little as I, 
and woulde not even presse me to eat. But she 
carest me and comforted me, and urged in her 
owne tender way alle that had beene sayd by Mr. 
Agnew ; even protesting that if she were in my 
place, she would not goe back to Forest Hill, but 
straight to London, to entreat with Mr. Milton for 
his mercy. But I told her I could not do that, 
even had I the means for y* journey; for that my 
heart was turned against y° man who coulde, for 
y® venial offence of a young wife, in abiding too 
long with her old father, not onlie cast her 
off trom his love, but hold her up to y° world’s 
blame and scorn, by making their domestic quar- 
rel the matter for a printed attack. Rose sayd, 
**] admit he is wrong, but indeed, indeed, Moll, 
you are wrong too, and you were wrong first: ”’ | 
and she sayd this soe often, that at length we 
came to crosser words ; when Dick, calling to me 
from below, would have me make haste, which I 
was glad to doe, and left Sheepscote less regrett- 
fullie than I had expected. Rose kist me with 
her gravest face. Mr. Agnew put me on my 
horse, and sayd, as he gave me y* rein, “* Now 
think ! now think! even yet!’’ and then as I si- 
lently rode off, “‘ God bless you.”’ 

I held down my head; but at y° turn of y° 
road, lookt back, and saw him and Rose watching 
us from y® porch. Dick cried, ‘‘ I am righte glad 
we are off at last, for father is downright erazie 
aboute this businesse, and mistrustfulle of Agnew’s 
influence over you,’’—and would have gone on 
railing, but I bade him for pitie’s sake be quiete. 

The effects of my owne follie, the losse of 
home, husband, name, the opinion of y* Agnews, 
the opinion of y* worlde, rose up agaynst me and 
almost drove me mad. And, just as I was think- 


ing I had better lived out my dayes, and dyed ear- 
lie in St. Bride's Church-yarde than that alle this 
should have come about, the sudden recollection 
of what Rose had that morning tolde me, which 





soe manie other thoughts had driven out of my 
head, viz., that Mr. Milton had, in his desire 
to please me, while I was onlie bent on pleasing 
myself, been secretly striving to make readie 
y° Aldersgate Street house agaynst my return,— 
soe overcame me, that I wept as I rode along. 
Nay, at y® corner of a branch road, had a mind to 
beg Dick to let me goe to London; but a glance 
at his dogged countenance sufficed to foreshow my 
answer. 

Half dead with fatigue and griefe when I 
reached home, y*® tender embraces of my father 
and mother completed y* overthrowe of my spiritts. 
I tooke to my bed ; and this is y° first daye I have 
left it; nor will they let me send for Rose, nor 
even tell her I am ill. 





January 1, 1644.—The new year opens dreari- 
lie, on affairs both publick and private. The 
loaf parted at breakfast this morning, which, as 
the saying goes, is a sign of separation; but 
mother onlie sayd *t was because it was badly 
kneaded, and chid Margery. She hath beene 
telling me, but now, how I mighte have ’scaped 
all my troubles, and seene as much as I woulde of 
her and father, and yet have contented Mr. Milton 
and beene counted a good wife. Noe advice soe 
ill to bear as that which comes too late. 





Jan. 7.—I am sick of this journalling, soe shall 
onlie put downe y° date of Robin’s leaving home. 
Lord have mercy on him, and keepe him in safe- 
tie. This is a shorte prayer; therefore, easier to 
be often repeated. When he kissed me, he 
whispered, ‘* Moll, pray for me.’’ 





Jan. 27.—Father does not seeme to miss Robin 
much, tho’ he dailie drinks his health after that 
of y® king. Perhaps he did not miss me anie 
more when I was in London, though it was true 
and naturall enough he should like to see me 
agayn. We should have beene used to our separa- 
tion by this time; there w" have beene nothing 
corroding in it. * * 

I pray for Robin everie night. Since he went, 
the house has lost its sunshine. When I was sve 
anxious to return to Forest Hill, I never counted 
'on his leaving it. 





Feb. 1.—Oh heaven, what would I give to see 
y° skirts of Mr. Milton’s garments agayn! My 
vheart is sick unto death. I have been reading 
some of my journall, and tearing out much child- 
|ish nonsense at y° beginning; but coulde not de- 
_stroy y° painfulle records of the last year. How 
/unhappy a creature am 1!—wearie, wearie of my 
life, yet no ways inclined for death. Lord, have 
| mercy upon me. 








March 27.—I spend much of my time, now, in 
'y® book room, and, though I essay not to pursue 
|y® Latin, I read much English, at the least, more 


than I ever did in my life before ; but often I fan- 
& 1 am reading when I am onlie dreaming. Ox- 
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ford is far too gay a place for me now ever to goe 
near it, but my brothers are much there, and 
father in his farm, and mother in her kitchen ; and 
the neighbors, when they call, look on me 
strangelie, so that I have noe love for them. How 
different is Rose’s holy, secluded, yet cheerefulle 
life at Sheepscote! She hath a nurserie now, soe 
cannot come to me, and father likes not I should 
goe to her. 





April 5.—They say their Majestyes’ parting at 
Abingdon was very sorrowfulle and tender. The 
Lord send them better times! The Queen is to 
my mind a most charming lady, and well worthy 
of his M’™ affection ; yet it seems to me amisse, 
that thro’ her influence, last summer, y° opportu- 
nitie of pacification was Jost. But she was elated, 
and naturallie enoughe, at her personall successes 
from y* time of her landing. ‘To me, there seems 
nothing soe good as peace. I know indeede, Mr. 
Milton holds that there may be such things as a 
holy war and a cursed peace. 





April 10.—Father, having a hoarseness, hath 
deputed me, of late, to read y* morning and even- 
ing prayers. How beautifulle is our Liturgie! 
I grudge at y° Puritans for having abolished it; and 
though I felt not its comprehensive fullnesse 
before I married, nor indeed till now, yet I wea- 
ried to death in London at y* puritanicall ordinan- 
ces and conscience-meetings and extempore pray- 
ers, wherein it was so oft y* speaker's care to 
show men how godly he was. Nay, I think Mr. 
Milton altogether wrong in y* view he takes of 
praying to God in other men’s words; for doth 
he not doe soe, everie time he followeth the sense 
of another man’s extempore prayer, wherein he is 
more at his mercy and caprice than when he hath 
a printed form set down, wherein he sees what is 
coming ! 





June 8.—Walking in the home-close this morn- 
ing, it occurred to me that Mr. Milton intended 
bringing me to Forest Hill about this time ; 
and if I had abided patientlie with him through y* 
winter, we might now have beene both here hap- 
pily together ; untroubled by that sting which now 
poisons everie enjoyment of mine, and perhaps of 
his. Lord, be merciful to me a sinner! 





23d.—Just after writing y* above, I was in y° 
garden, gathering a few coronation flowers and 
sops-in-wine, and thinking they were of deeper 
crimson at Sheepscote, and wondering what Rose 
was just then about, and whether had | beene born 
in her place, I shoulde have beene as goode and 
happy as she,—when Harry came up, looking 
somewhat grave. I sayd, *‘ What is the matter?’ 
He gave answer, ‘‘ Rose hath lost her child.’ 
Oh! that we should live but a two hours’ 
journey apart, and that she coulde lose a child 
three months olde whom I had never seene ? 

I ran to father, and never left off praying him 
to let me goe to her till he consented. 








—What, and if I had begged as hard, at y® 
first, to goe back to Mr. Milton? might he not 
have consented ‘hen ? 

* * * * Soe Harry took me; and as we drew 
neare Sheepscote, I was avised to think how grave, 
how barelie friendlie had beene our last parting ; 
and to ponder, would Rose make me welcome 
nowt ‘The infant, Harry tolde me, had been 
dead some dayes ; and as we came in sight of y° 
little grey old church, we saw a knot of people 
coming out of y* churchyard, and guessed y° baby 
had just beene buried. Soe it proved—Mr. Ag- 
new’s house-door stood ajar ; and when we tapped 
softlie, and Cicely admitted us, we could see him 
standing by Rose, who was sitting on y° grave 
and crying as if she would not be comforted. When 
she hearde my voice, she started up, fluny her 
arms about me, crying more bitterlie than before, 
and I cried too; and Mr. Agnew went away with 
Harry. Then Rose sayd to me, ‘‘ You must not 
leave me agayn.”’ 

* * * * In y® cool of y* evening, when 
Harry had left us, she took me into y* church- 
yarde, and scattered y* little grave with flowers ; 
and then continued sitting beside it on the grasse, 
quiete, but not comfortlesse. I am avised to think 
she prayed. Then Mr. Agnew came forthe and 
sate on a flat tombstone hard by ; and without one 
word of introduction took out his Psalter, and 
commenced reading the Psalms for that evening's 
service ; to wit, the 41st, the 42d, and 43de; ina 
solemne voice ; and methoughte I never in my life 
hearde aniething to equal] itin y° way of consolation. 
Rose’s heavie eyes graduallie lookt up from y° 
ground into her husband's face, and thence up to 
heaven. Afler this, he read, or rather repeated, 
y® collect at the end of the burial] service, putting 
this expression—‘‘ As our hope is, this our dear 
infant doth.’’ ‘Then he went on to say in a sooth- 
ing tone, ‘‘ There hath noe misfortune happened 
to us, but such as is common to the lot of alle men. 
We are alle sinners, even to y* youngest, fayrest, 
and seeminglie purest among us; and death en- 
tered y° world by sin, and, constituted as we are, 
we would not, even if we could, dispense with 
death. For, where doth it convey us! From 
this burthensome, miserable world, into y" gen- 
eral] assemblie of Christ's first-born, to be united 
with y® spiritts of y* just made perfect, to partake 
of everie enjoyment which in this world is uncon- 
nected with sin, together with others that are un- 
knowne and unspeakable. And there, we shall 
agayn have bodies as well as soules ; eyes to see, 
but not to shed tears; voices to speak and sing, 
not to utter lamentations ; hands, to doe God's 
work ; feet, and it may be, wings, to carry us on 
his errands. Such will be y* blessedness of his 
glorified saints ; even of those who, having been 
servants of Satan till y° eleventh hour, labored 
penitentlie and diligentlie for their heavenlie Mas- 
ter one hour before sunset ; but as for those who, 
dying in mere infancie, never committed actuall 
sin, they follow the Lamb whithersoever he goeth ! 
Oh, think of this, dear Rose, and sorrow not as 
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those without hope ; for be assured, your child 
hath more reall reason to be grieved for you, than 
you for him.” 

With this, and like discourse, that distilled like 
y’ dew, or y° small rain on the tender grasse, did 
Roger Agnew comfort his wife, untill the moon 
had risen. Likewise he spake to us of those who | 
lav buried arounde, how one had died of a broken | 
heart, another of suddain joy, another had jet | 
patience have her perfect work through vears of | 
lingering disease. 





Then we walked slowlie and | 
composedlie home, and ate our supper peacefullie, 
Rose not refusing to eat. though she took but little. | 

Since that evening, she hath, at Mr. Agnew’s 
wish, gone much among y° poor, reading to one, | 
working for another, carrying food and medicine | 
to another ; and in this | have borne her compa- 
nie. I like it well. Methinks hew pleasant and | 








seemlie are y* duties of a country minister's wife ! 
a God-fearing woman, that is, who considereth 
the poor and needy, instead of aiming to be 
frounced and purpled like her richest neighbors. 
Mr. Agnew was reading to us, last night, of Ber- 
nard Gilpin—he of whom y° Lord Burleigh sayd, 
‘Who can blame that man for not accepting a 
bishopric 7’? How charmed were we with y° de- 
scription of y* simplicitie and hospitalitie of his 
method of living at Houghton!—There is another 
place of nearlie y° same name, in Buckingham- 
shire—not Houghton, but Horton, * * * * 
where one Mr. John Milton spent five of y* best 
years of his life—and where methinks his wife 
could have been happier with him than in St. 
Bride’s Churchyarde.—But it profits not to wish 
and to will.— What was to be, had need to be, 
sve there's an end. 





[SCOTT OF AMWELL, THE QUAKER POET.] 


In a letter to the Duchess of Gordon, (1779,) 
Beattie says, ‘* By the first convenient opportunity I 
hope to send your grace a sort of curiosity ; four 
eloquent pastorals, by a Quaker; not one of our 
Quakers of Scotland, but a true English Quaker, 
who says thee and thou, and comes into a room and 
sits down in company, without taking off his hat. 
For all this he is a very worthy man, an elegant 
scholar, a cheerful companion, and a particular 
friend of mine. His name is John Scott, of Am- 
well, near Ware, Hertfordshire, where he lives in 
an elegant retirement, (for his fortune is very good ;) 
and has dug in a chalk hill, near his house, one of 
the most curious grottoes I have ever seen. As it 
is only twenty miles from London, | would recom- 
mend it to your grace, when you are there, as worth 
going to visit. Your grace will be pleased with his 
pastorals, not only on account of their morality and 
sweet versification, but also for their images and 
descriptions, which are a very exact picture of the 
groves, woods, waters, and windmills, of that part of 
England where he resides.’ —Forbes’ Life of Beattie, 
vol. 2, p. 40. 





[ANSON S VOYAGE.] 


‘One who was on board the Centurion, in Lord 
Anson's voyage, having got some money in that 
expedition, purchased a small estate, about three 
miles from this town, (Aberdeen.) ‘I have had,’ 
says Beattie, ‘ several conversations with him on the 


subject of the voyage, and once I asked hita wheth-' 


er he had ever read the history of itt He told me, 
he had read all the history, except the description of 
their sufferings during the run from Cape Horn to 


Juan Fernandez, which he said were so great that | 


he durst not recollect nor think of them.’ ’’—Forbes’ 
Life of Beattie, vol. 1, p. 17. 





[THE POETICAL MAGAZINE. ] 


** Tue Poetical Calendar answered so well that 
at the close of the year (1767) the publishers an- 
nounced a Poetical Magazine, price only sixpence, 
to be continued monthly. “That poetry, they said, 





has been too much neglected in the present age, and 
that such neglect has shed its fatal influences on oth- 
er sciences, 1s a melancholy truth ! 





And the Poet-| have been a pious man.”’—Fortes’ Life of Beattie. 


ical Magazine was a periodical work very much 
wanted ; as poetry in most of the monthly produc- 
tions so entitled, was treated as the most slight 
and uninteresting article.”’ 





[POETICAL RESTRICTIONS AMONG THE ANCIENT 
WELSH. | 

‘*Tr were devoutly to be wished,”’ said the Re- 
viewer of Pennant’s Tour in Wales, * that some of 
the following regulations respecting the Welsh po- 
etical graduates could be properly enforced to keep 
our present poetical Mohawks [1779] in a little 
order. ‘They were prohibited from uttering any 
scandalous words in speech or whispers ; detrac- 
tion, mocking, scoffing, inventing lies, or repeating 
them after others, under pain of fine and imprison- 
ment.’ Nay, they were absolutely forbid ‘ tomake 
a song of any person without his consent.’ ”’ 





[HANDEL. ] 


’ 


**T tatety heard two anecdotes,”’ says Beattie 
in a letter to Dr. Laing, 1780, ‘* which deserve to 
be put in writing, and which you will be glad to 
hear. When Handel's Messiah was first performed, 
the audience were exceedingly struck and affected 
by the music in general: but when that chorus 
struck up, ‘ For the Lord God Omnipotent reigneth,’ 
they were so transported, that they all, together 
with the king, (who happened to be present,) start- 
ed up, and remained standing till the chorus ended : 
and hence it became the fashion in England for 
the audience to stand while that part of the music 
is performing. Some days after the first exhibition 
of the same divine oratorio, Mr. Handel came to pay 
his respects to Lord Kinnoul, with whom he was 
particularly acquainted. His lordship, as was nat- 
ural, paid him some compliments on the noble en- 
tertainment which he had lately given the town. 
* My Lord,’ said Handel,‘ 1 should be sorry if 1 only 
entertained them; I wished to make them better.’ 
These two anecdotes | had from Lord Kinnoul him- 
self. You will agree with me, that the first does 
great honor to Handel, to music, and to the Eng- 
lish nation ; the second tends to confirm my theory, 
and Sir John Hawkins’ testimony, that Handel, in 
spite of all that has been said to the contrary, must 






































































































































































































































































































































§22 FOREIGN 


From the Examiner, of 4 August. 
FOREIGN POLICY. 


Divide et Impera is a maxim as ancient as his- 
tory. The strength of absolutism consists in the 
want of union of its opponents. To prevent or to 
impair such union is therefore the policy of the 
school of politicians of which Metternich may be 
considered the head. The speech of Lord Pal- 
merston on Hungary and Austria, which appeared 
likely to rally around him all sections of the lib- 
erals and many honest and moderate conservatives, 
boded no good to this party. It was dangerous 
to let it pass unattacked ; and yet it seemed unas- 
sailable. The more cautious of their organs held 
warily aloof; and we find the forlorn hope led by 
a journal of liberal opinions. 

The line of attack taken is, not that Lord Pal- 
merston is too liberal in his views, but that he is 
not liberal enough; that he is not prepared to 
make good his words by deeds, and to follow up 
the thunder of his eloquence by the thunder of 
eannon. From all which, the very necessary and 
satisfactory conclusion is to be derived, that it 
would be better to have some one at the head of 
the foreign office who would have neither words 
nor deeds for the cause of progress and humanity, 
but would use both against it. 

The correctness of Lord Palmerston’s statements 
with regard to Hungary and Austria is not im- 
pugned. It is most undeniable “ that Austria, by 
the course of policy she has pursued, has identified 
herself with obstruction to progress.”’ It is equally 
undeniable ‘* that Hungary has for centuries been 
a state which, though united with Austria by the 
link of the crown, has nevertheless been separate 
and distinct from Austria by its own complete 
constitution.’’ It is no less true that ‘ the ques- 
tion’’ (7. e., the immediate question irrespective of 
results) ‘‘ now to be fought for on the plains of 
Hungary is this—whether Hungary shall continue 
to maintain a separate nationality as a distinct 
kingdom, and with a constitution of its own, or 
whether it is to be incorporated more or less in 
the aggregate constitution ¢hat is to be given to the 
Austrian empire!’ It is no less true * that if 
Hungary should by superior forees be utterly 
crushed, Austria in that battle will have crushed 
her right arm’’ (and consequently must hopelessly 
and helplessly resign herself henceforth to be a 
vassal of the ezar;) and ‘ that if the Hungarians 
should be successful, and their success should end 
in the entire separation of Hungary from Austria, 
this will be such a dismemberment of the Aus- 
trian empire as will prevent Austria from continu- 
ing to occupy the great position she has hitherto 
held among European powers’’ ( a result by no 
means to be deprecated, if in place of a decrepit 
state, which has identified itself with obstrue- 
tion to progress, there should arise a vigorous and 
progressive state ; a state, too, that would be the 
shield ef Austria herself against Cossack aggres- 
sion, and give her one more opportunity of devel- 
oping her natural resources.) 





POLICY. 


What, then, is the charge brought against Lord 
Palmerston? It is this—that he contented him. 
self with expressing his matured and deliberate 
opinion upon a subject of the utmost moment to 
Great Britain, to Europe, to civilization itself, 
without at the same time “* being ready to redeem 
his word with a host ;”’ that is, without going at 
once to war. 

Now, we are afraid it would be a dangerous 
doctrine to lay down, that a nation ought to, or 
may, go to war in support of what she ** counts 
good and just in politics..’ This was the doctrine 
of the first French republic; and we know its 
results. To justify a war there must be a casus 
belli. It is quite true that Austrian forces have 
invaded Hungary, without being invited by any 
legally-constituted authority in that country. 
sian forces have done the same. But Hungary is 
not an ally of Great Britain. The sovereigns of 
Great Britain have been in alliance with the Em- 
perors of Germany and Kings of Hungary, then 
with the Emperors of Austria and Kings of Hun- 
gary, so long as the crown of Hungary was worn 
by the same individual who wore the imperial 
crown of Germany or of Austria. But at present 
there is no legitimate King of Hungary (if any 
regard whatever is to be paid to the letter and the 
spirit of so many compacts between king and peo- 
ple of that nation ;) and the de facto Hungarian 
government has not yet been recognized. Diplo- 
matic relations subsist between the cabinet of St. 
James’ and the Austrian cabinet ; they do not sub- 
sist between the cabinet of St. James’ and the 
Hungarian cabinet. According to international 
law, Hungary is a political nonentity with regard 
to Great Britain. If anything more than an attack 
upon Lord Palmerston is meant by those who em- 
ploy the arguments adverted to, if they really feel 
any sympathy with the Hungarians, let them con- 
cur with us in urging the immediate recognition 
of the present de facto Hungarian government; 
a step which would be of incalculable benefit to 
the Hungarians, while neither Austria nor Russia 
could have the slightest ground to take umbrage 
at it. We, who have always been the advocates 
of the Hungarian cause, demand this. We might 
also advise the conclusion of a commercial treaty 
with Hungary, a treaty which is offered by duly- 
accredited envoys on the most liberal terms. © But 
it does not follow that we should feel ourselves 
justified in recommending a war in support of the 
Hungarians, all-important as we think their suc- 
cess to the preservation of the balance of power, 
and the best interests of order, progress, civiliza- 
tion and commerce. 

As for the possibility of ‘‘ defining and limiting 
the occasions of iniervention,”’ and of ‘* embodying 
in a formal declaration the principles by which 
this country is prepared to stand,’ we think that, 
if it were done by some clever essayist, it might 
probably look as well as Count Stadion’s charter, 
and be equally effective—on paper. Under such 
a system we should indeed be ‘likely to go to 
war by accident, to enforce some purpose which 
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we do not see’’—being tied down to the letter of 
a declaration that would doubtless be susceptible 
of as many interpretations as there were interested 
parties.”’ But if this difficulty could be got over, 
it seems to us not sufficient that a cause be ‘* politi- 
cally just.” Take, for instance, the Hungarian 
cause, in which not a flaw can be detected. Would 
the latter circumstance alone have been a sufficient 
claim to our sympathy, if the ‘* politically just’ 
cause had been only maintained by a party in the 
state; and if, as happens to be the case, the vast 
majority of the inhabitants of the country of all 
classes were not ready to shed their last drop of 
blood in its defence ? 

But, further, if we ‘‘ have not yet outlived the 
practice of war,’’ we would suggest that besides 
the intrinsic justice of the cause, some regard is 
usually paid to other circumstances ; to the inter- 
nal resources, and to the state of public feeling, 
both in the country that meditates war and in its 
opponent. ‘*'To everything there is a season,”’ 
saith the Preacher, ‘‘ and a time to every purpose 
under the heavens: a time to keep silence, and a 
time to speak ; a time to love, and a time to hate ; 
a time for war, and a time for peace :’’—but ac- 
cording to the precious scheme of a definition of 
occasions for intervention, we should not take ad- 
vantage of times and seasons, but should slide into 
wars, unprepared and unarmed, according to such 
and such a paragraph, or section so and so, of the 
“ declaration.”” We sincerely hope that England 
at least Aas ** outlived the practice of war ;’’ but 
if, in the course of years, circumstances should 
arise to endanger peace, we would rather confide 
in the tried skill and sagacity of a veteran diplo- 
matist, when united with liberal principles, than 
in all the paper formule that have ever been 
issued. 

The doctrine we have commented upon amounts 
to this, that no power ought to express an opinion 
on the merits of a foreign contest without being 
prepared to back that opinion by *‘ a host.”’ Carry 
this doctrine into private life, and no individual 
ought to express an opinion concerning his neigh- 
bor’s quarrels without being prepared to interfere 
more or less actively. The ‘* warning reproof”’ 
addressed by Lord Palmerston to Austria—the 
“ contingent of words,”’ ** sympathy but not help” 
—given to the Hungarians, by the meeting at the 
London Tavern, are alike sneered at. But is the 
“warning reproof’’ and the ‘‘ sympathy’’ alto- 
gether inoperative’ We think otherwise. It is 
something to go abroad to Europe, that ‘* Lord 
Brougham’s rule, which was, or ought to have 
been, the rule of the high tories when they existed 
in England, will not be adopted in England ;” 
that ‘“‘the treasure of the country will not be 
wasted to purchase oppression for the nations, and 
hatred for ourselves,” in support of the principle 
of Lord Brougham—that England is to interfere 
for princes, but not for peoples; that she is to 
protect Ferdinand of Naples, Ferdinand of Aus- 
tria, and Nicholas of Russia, but not the Sicilians, 


PROSPECTS FOR HUNGARY. 





“high tories’’ are assumed no longer to exist in 
England, yet for our parts we can conceive a 
change in the foreign office which would be likely 
to lead, if not to the ‘* recognition,’’ at least to the 
carrying out in practice, of ‘* Lord Brougham’s 
rule.’’ But there are many ways in which moral 
influence may have something more than a nega- 
tive effect, and the Camarilla at Vienna is already 
beginning to feel it. 

We do not apprehend that the argument on 
which we have been commenting will have much 
weight with the public. The attempts to impair 
the confidence of the nation in Lord Palmerston, 
and to discredit the movement in favor of the Hun- 
garian cause, are more likely to recoil upon the 
heads of those who are thus doing all in their 
power to pave the way for the return of Lord 
Aberdeen to the foreign office. 





From the Examiner, of 4th Aug. 


PROSPECTS FOR HUNGARY. 


Tue Times has reluctantly admitted, during the 
past week, that the plan of the campaign against 
Hungary, as it was begun by the imperial armies, 
has been dislocated by the skill and vigor of the 
Hungarian commanders, and that down to the 
Jatest dates the fortune of war was with the latter. 
This fact has at the same time assisted our con- 
temporary to the belief that the Ottoman Porte 
may possibly take part in the struggle, and that 
upon the whole the Hungarians have really better 
chances than it had hitherto allowed itself to think 
possible. Other evidences of returning prosperity 
are not wanting to this great and gallant cause. 

While Paskiewich and the Ban are out-gener- 
alled by the Hungarian commanders, public opin- 
ion in this country is every day pronouncing itself 
in a more decided manner, and with more sub- 
stantial effect. We have the best authority for 
stating that the Austrian Camarilla is seriously 
alarmed at the state of feeling in England, and 
at the tone of the independent English press: and 
this was before the account of the debate in the 
House of Commons on the 20th July, and of the 
meeting at the London Tavern, had reached Vien- 
na. The knowledge of the fact should stimulate 
the friends of the Hungarians in this country to 
fresh exertions on their behalf. ‘The example of 
public meetings, which has been so auspiciously 
given at the London ‘Tavern, and followed by 
Marylebone, is being imitated aj] over the country. 
Nor should these meetings be confined to vague 
and general expressions of sympathy : they should 
tend to a practical purpose—the recognition by 
English statesmen of the de facto government of 
Hungary. 

The meeting at Marylebone may challenge 
comparison with any held in that borough, for 
respectability, order, and unanimity. That the 
speeches were of a decidedly liberal cast is no 
more than might have been expected. But the 
peculiarity of the Hungarian cause is this, that it 


nor Hungarians, nor Poles. Now, although the! invites the sympathy and support of partisans of 
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the most various shades of political opinions, of 
the moderate and rational conservative no less 
than of the constitutional radical. The lover of 
religious freedom and the lover of commercial 
freedom are equally interested in the triumph of 
the Hungarians. 

It was well shown at the Marylebone meeting 
that every step which Russia makes westward has 
the effect of closing to British industry a _pre- 
viously-existing market, or of preventing a fresh 
one from being opened ; that, consequently, so 
much bread is taken out of the mouth of the 
British artisan, or prevented from being put into 
it. That Austria as at present constituted is not 
a barrier against the territorial aggrandizement of 
Russia, is evident. As Colonel Thompson very 
pertinently observed, the guardian (!) of Euro- 
pean civilization has opened the door and let the 
robber in. That the success of the Hungarians 
would at once open to us a market hardly inferior 
to that of Russia, and capable of indefinite exten- 
sion, we have already indicated ; and we may at 
some future time treat this question more in detail. 

‘To the determined persecution of religious free- 
dom by the house of Hapsburg, and the assertion 
ef this great principle by the Hungarians, all 
history bears record. With regard to what is 
now passing, Lord Dudley Stuart stated the fact 
that in the present Hungarian government, the 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Csan4d, the distin- 
guished historian Horvath, is minister for eccle- 
siastical affairs; but that the secretary in that 
department is a Protestant, Professor Sz4sz, a dis- 
tinguished member of the Protestant College of 
Enyed—a college which is still in the receipt of 
English funds, contributed at a time when the 
sympathies of English Protestants for the cause 
of religious freedom on the continent were some- 
thing more substantial than a name. In the other 
departments of the ministry are members of the 
Catholic and Greek churches, and of various Prot- 
estant confessions. The civil disabilities under 
which the Jews in Hungary, as elsewhere, la- 
bored, have also been unreservedly removed. 

What may be expected if Hungary should lose 
its independence, and be reduced to the condition 
of an Austrian or Russian province, is shown by 
a speech of General Benedek, commander of a 
division of the Austrian army, to the municipal 
authorities of the town of Rosenau, in the month 
of April last. General Benedek is himself a 
Protestant and a Hungarian, and therefore his 
speech must be looked upon, not as the expression 
of lis private opinions, but as conveying the de- 
liberate sentiments of the Austrian government. 
He said: ‘* This rebellion is a Protestant rebel- 
lion ; it will never be put down till the Protes- 
tants are put down. ‘Till the end of the war, it 
will be necessary to keep under a strict surveil- 
lance of the police every Protestant clergyman and 
Protestant professor.’’ Although this speech is 
a sufficient exponent of the intentions of the Aus- 
trian government, yet it is only partially true. 
The national cause is not solely or exclusively 





PROSPECTS FOR HUNGARY. 


Protestant. To the names of the many victims 
of Austrian tyranny must be added that of the 
truly apostolical and liberal-minded Catholic A reh- 
bishop of Eriau, Lonovics, who has been thrown 
into prison for the crime of having drawn up the 
representation of the Catholic bishops to King 
Ferdinand ; a representation presented by the 
Archbishop of Gran, the Primate of Hungary, in 
conjunction with Lonovics himself. This docu- 
ment, which sufficiently expresses the views of the 
Catholic clergy with regard to the national strug- 
gle, is to be found in the Appendix to Count 
Teleki’s Case of Hungary Stated. 

That every liberal should warmly sympathize 
with the Hungarians is but natural. No nation 
has given such an example of a privileged class 
having voluntarily renounced its exclusive privi- 
leges, and having raised the unprivileged to a per- 
fect equality with itself for the benefit of their 
common country. No nation has been a more 
consistent advocate of civil, religious, and com- 
mercial freedom. But above all, the sympathies 
of the moderate and far-sighted conservative ought 
to be enlisted on their behalf. The Hungarians 
are preéminently, above all other continental 
nations, the sticklers for precedent and for the let- 
ter of the law. Indeed, the reproach that has 
been urged against them with the greatest sem- 
blance of justice, is that they are not revolution- 
ary enough for the present age. Perezel urged 
in the diet that the Hungarian regiments serving 
in Italy should be recalled. The policy of his 
motion was admitted ; its constitutional legality 
was doubted ; and owing to legal scruples, Hun- 
gary herself strengthened the hands of her ene- 
mies. Similarly, it was long before the Hun- 
garian government, although warned by bitter 
experience, could resolve to pursue the fugitive 
Jellachich over the Austrian frontier, without being 
first invited by some legally-constituted Austrian 
authority. 

The ameliorations effected in the Hungarian 
constitution by the national party were not brought 
about by revolutionary measures ; they were not 
the result of an émeute, however justifiable an 
émeute may be in some cases ; but they were 
carried out by legal means upon the broadly-trod- 
den and clearly-defined path of parliamentary re- 
form. Nor were these ameliorations effected in 
consequence of a sudden impulse inspired by the 
events in France. The February revolution of 
Paris undoubtedly strengthened the hands of the 
Hungarians by the terror which it caused to Met- 
ternich and his satellites. But the measures of 
reform themselves were nothing more than the 
legitimate development of the spirit of the Hun- 
garian constitution, carried out by means in strict 
accordance with measures which had been urged 
upon the government by the national party since 
1832, and of which Mr. Paget thus speaks : 


The favorite objects of their desires were—after 
strengthening the nationality of Hungary—freedom 
of commerce, and an improved commercial code ; 
the navigation of the Danube, and the improvement 
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JOHN WILSON. 


of internal communication ; increased freedom and 
education of the peasantry ; the repeal of laws pre- 
venting the free purchase and sale of landed prop- 
erty: perfect equality of all religions, and the free- 
dom of the press. For the greater part of these 
objects they are still struggling. —Paget’s Hungary 
and Transylvania, vol. i., p. 162. 


This was written ten years ago. Much had 
been effected, spite of government intrigues, sub- 
sequently to that period, and previously to the 
diet of 1847-48. In that diet, many of the most 
important internal reforms had passed, not merely 
the lower, but the upper house, before February, 
1848. These reforms, together with others con- 
ceived in the same spirit, obtained the sanction of 
the then legitimate monarch of the country. Nor 
was the nature of these reforms more truly con- 
servative than the manner in which they were ef- 
fected. Where vested interests were found to be 
incompatible with the welfare of the state, the 
holders of such vested interests were indemnified 
for their surrender ; and the electoral qualification 
of property and intelligence, which was substituted 
for that of birth, preserved a just mean between 
too wide and too narrow a suffrage. An income 
of £10 in towns, a property equivalent to £30 
in the country, is very different from what such a 
qualification would be here; when we consider 
that in Hungary meat is three halfpence a pound, 
and wheat fifteen shillings a quarter. 

In Hungary we do not find one faction strug- 
gling against another, democracy against aris- 
tocracy, poverty against wealth. The whole na- 
tion has arisen man in defence of its 
constitution against revolutionary despotism, in 
defence of its independence against foreign inva- 
sion. ‘The newly enfranchised peasantry are not 
Jess ardent in the national cause than those who, 
before the reforms, were exclusively in pos- 
session of the full rights of citizenship. The 
really independent and unembarrassed magnates, 
the peers of Hungary, are found aiding the same 
cause with their arm, their purse, or their coun- 
sel. One Batthyany is expiating his attachment 
to his country in the dungeons of Laibach; 
another takes the department of foreign affairs in 
Kossuth’s ministry. 
ment 


as one 


A Karolyi raises a regi- 
of hussars at his own expense; and a 
Teleki, of the noblest and wealthiest house in 
Transylvania, is actively employed in the diplo- 
matic service ef his country. But above all, the 
country gentlemen of ancient lineage are found 
where they ought to be found in such a crisis. 
We observe that Marzibanyi, the wealthiest untitled 
noble of Hungary, has just been sentenced by 
Haynau toa fine of £2,000 for his patriotism. 
It is from this class, indeed, that the men who so 
ably fill the various posts in the present govern- 
ment are principally taken—men well acquainted 
with the routine of administration, who are quali- 
fied for the stations they hold at present by the 
experience of years as magistrates in their respec- 
tive counties, and as members of the National 
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If the Hungarians and the Hungarian constitu- 
tion be crushed, what defenders of legality and 
rational civil self-government will be left in een- 
tral and eastern Europe’ The tendencies of the 
military despotism which is at present predomi- 
nant, are no less Jevelling than those of the most 
unbridled ochlocracy ; no Jess opposed to all free 
action of individuals or of corporations. But how 
long can this military despotism last? It can only 
be supported by numerous armies of soldiers, and 
hardly less numerous armies of paid civil fune- 
tionaries. In proportion as the number of unpro- 
ductive consumers increases so do not merely the 
numbers but the energies of the producers dimin- 
ish ; as the burdens become heavier, the capacity 
of bearing them becomes less. ‘This state of 
things leads to a national bankruptcy (a consum- 
mation from which Austria is not far distant for 
the third time within the last forty years ;) to the 
most frightful social convulsions; to a war of 
Proletaires against those who still possess proper- 
ty ; and to a scene of universal disorder, of which 
no man ean tell the end. The people of most 
continental countries have lost the habits and tra- 
ditions of self-government, together with their 
chartered liberties; the Hungarians have main- 
tained these habits and their prescriptive rights 
through good and evil times. In their defence 
they have poured out their blood like water, not 
merely now but in bygone ages. One Hungarian 
generation has handed down to another the toreh 
of constitutional liberty, for the benefit not merely 
of themselves, but of the world. Such a nation 
the real conservative must wish to see, not simply 
saved from annihilation, but taking a prominent 
part in the affairs of the continent; as a model 
of rational government, and a guarantee for the 
maintenance of order and security in the east of 
Europe. 


JOHN WILSON. 


Tue sudden death of this popular vocalist, on the 
shores of the St. Lawrence—cut off by the fatal 
epidemic of the time, in the vigor of his age, (for he 
had not completed his forty-ninth year)—is felt by 
the public as the loss of a highly-gifted artist, and 
in society as the loss of a most excellent and amia- 
ble man. In his native country the regret ocea- 
sioned by the news is deep and general; scarcely a 
single Scotch newspaper of the last week failed to 
contribute some affectionate tribute to his memory. 
On this side of the Tweed his career had excited a 
peculiar interest ; and the entertainments by which 
he made the national melody and song of the sister 
kingdom familiar in England will not only be long 
remembered with pleasure, but may be said to ex- 
ercise an influence in strengthening the bonds that 
unite the countries. 

Mr. Wilson, though his love of music showed 
itself at an early age, betook himself to its regular 
study later in life than is usual with professional 
artists. Born in Edinburgh, and bred in the print- 
ing-office of Mr. Ballantyne at the famous era of 
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Scott and the Waverley Novels, he remained there 
till he was turned of five-and-twenty ; and it was 
probably owing to his education for the most intel- 
lectual of mechanical trades that he acquired the 
literary tastes and habits which were conspicuous 
in his after life. When he determined to embrace 
music as a profession, he commenced its study with 
characteristic energy, and with such success, that 
he is well known to have been one of the soundest 
and best general musicians of the day. When he 
appeared on the London musical stage, his success 
was immediate ; and he stood for a number of years 
in the position of principal tenor at Covent Garden 
and Drury Lane—a position he was qualified to 
hold by the singular beauty of his voice, his pure 
and unaffected style of singing, and his good sense 
as an actor. But English opera was falling into 
decay ; and, though he took a leading part in the 
efforts made by some of the more eminent perform- 
ers to sustain it, the ill suecess of those endeavors 
induced him to withdraw entirely from the stage. 
This seeming misfortune turned out happily for 
himself, for it led him into the path suited above all 
others to his genius and disposition. He had pre- 
viously given occasional lectures at public institu- 
tions on the vocal music of Scotland; and now 
resolved to expand these into a regular series of 
entertainments, which he carried on with unflagging 
activity, and with unabated interest on the part of 
the public, during the remainder of his life. 
Wilson's entertainments are known to everybody. 
Not only in the British metropolis, but in every 
corner of the island, and in America, they have 
made all ranks familiar with Scottish melody, Scot- 
tish poetry, Scottish humor, and Scottish character 
and manners. He made the lyrics of Burns, hith- 
erto almost a sealed book in England, intelligible to 
the most thorough cockney; he commanded with 
facility all the feelings of his audience, their tender- 
ness and mirth, their tears and laughter; and no 
assemblage, however cold, could resist the sympa- 
thetic influence of his enthusiasm. Much of this 
effect was produced by his strong spirit of national- 
ity. He was in heart and soul a Scotchman; it 
was his delight to inspire others with something of 
the love for Scotland which burned within his own 
breast; and there can be no doubt that he awakened 
kindiy feelings towards ‘‘ auld Scotland” in thou- 
sands to whom her music, her poetry, and her peo- 
ple, had hitherto been objects of indifference.—Spect. 





FRENCH WOMEN AND GERMAN WOMEN. 
CORRESPONDENCE COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER. 


Berlin, July 10, 1849. 

I wrote you last week from Paris, but you 
see from the date of this that, in the interval, I 
have added one to the population of the capital of 
Prussia. If there were nothing else to convince 
me of my change of locality, the pleasant chorus 
that rises from some school in the neighborhood 
would be a sufficient proof.—Children don’t sing 
in French schools. And then what a difference 
in the personal appearance of the people! One 
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does not meet here the mischievous-looking urchins 
that fill the streets of Paris ; the boys of Germany 
are more quiet and sedate in their expression, and 
make up for want of vivacity by a greater refine- 


ment. You feel sure that the French lad wil! 
play you some saucy trick at the earliest oppor- 
tanity, but you know that you will love his Ger- 
man rival the better the longer you know him. 
As to the fairer portion of creation, who has not 
admired the French women! Unfortunately, the 
sentiment rarely goes beyond admiration. The 
Normandy girls, with their black hair and beet. 
like cheeks—the girls of South France, with 
their flashing eyes, black hair, and pale faces, re- 
minding one of Spanish heroines in novels—and 
the lively grisettes of Paris, have all been the 
theme of travellers’ praises. Admit that they 
captivate at the first glance—their reign is soon 
over.—Candor will force the traveller in France 
to acknowledge that, although charmed at Havre 
by the rosy freshness of the damsels, he begins to 
find them coarse before he arrives at Paris. On 
finishing his tour, at Marseilles, he will find, on 
questioning his memory, that he has seen very 
few fine women, but an infinite number of 
wrinkled, withered hags, and of girls who at 
twenty have the worn and jaded air of thirty 
years spent in privation. 

A French peasant girl is a burlesque on hu- 
manity. Imagine, if you can, a female brought 
up in a dirty hut, without nutricious food, without 
the slightest education, and compelled to work 
day after day in the fields and at the roughest labors 
of men! The writer has seen hundreds of these 
creatures, on fete days, dancing on the village 
greens of the South of France. Perhaps others 
more prone to look on the sunny side of things would 
have been delighted with the simplicity and hearty 
happiness of these poor people. Many English 
writers lament the gradual disappearance of the 
rustic sports and pastimes of old England. These 
were probably very much like those which now 
exist in the country districts of France. If so, 
the sooner they entirely disappear, the better. 
They can exist only where the people are ina 
state of degradation, and are willing to enjoy 
themselves in much the same manner as Carolina 
slaves at adance after corn-husking. Indeed, after 
having seen the fetes of the French peasantry and 
the frolics of Southern slaves, the writer is at 
a loss which to think prove the higher state of 
civilization. But to continue the comparison be- 
tween the French and German women, so far as | 
have observed the latter, they are undoubtedly 
more handsome. Never have I seen so many 
smooth and beautiful complexions in so short a 
time as since crossing the Rhine. ‘The spiritual 
and dreamy expression which is so characteristie 
of the American women, and which is entirely un- 
known in France, is frequently found here. Some 
painter has said that if he wished to paint an 
angel he would choose his model among the 
American women. He might find in Germany 
the same expression of sweetness and purity, 
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blended with intelligence. But I must stop for 
fear of exposing myself to the charge of enthusi- 
asm in favor of the Dutch damsels. I will end 
the comparison between the French and Germans 
by saying that, either because of the difference in 
race, or in climate, or in social and political insti- 
tutions, or from all these causes together, the 
physical ‘development of the latter is much more 
perfect. 





From the National Era. 
TO PIUS Ix.* 


Tux cannon's brazen lips are cold, 
No red shell blazes down the air, 

And street and tower and temple old 
Are silent as despair. 


The Lombard stands no more at bay ; 
Rome's fresh young life has bled in vain; 
Dead in the ghastly trench are they, 
Or, wounded, writhe in pain. 


Now, while the fratricides of France 
Are treading on the neck of Rome, 

Hider at Gaeta! seize thy chance ! 
Coward and cruel, come ! 


Creep now from Naples’ bloody skirt ; 
Thy mummer'’s part was acted well, 

While Rome, with steel and fire begirt, 
Before thy crusade fell. 


Her death-groans answered to thy prayer ; 
Thy chant, the drum and bugle-call ; 

Thy lights, the burning villa’s glare ; 
Thy beads, the shell and ball! 


Let Austria clear thy way with hands 
Foul from Ancona’s cruel sack, 

And Naples, with his dastard bands 
Of murderers, lead thee back. 


*The writer of these lines is no enemy of Catholics. 
He has on more than one occasion exposed himself to the 
censures of his Protestant brethrea by his strenuous en- 
deavors to procure indemnification for the owners of the 
convent destroyed near Boston. He defended the cause 
of the Irish patriots long before it had become popular in 
this country ; and he was one of the first to urge the most 
liberal aid to the suffering and starving population of the 
Catholic island. The severity of his language finds its 
ampie apology in the reluctant confession of one of the 
most eminent Romish priests, the eloquent and devoted 
Father Ventura, who thus writes from Rome in the midst 
of the hombhardment : 

“ Not a word has been said of peace, reconciliation, or 
parion ; not a promise is made to maintain public Jiber- 
lies ; and yet this ought to have been done by the Pope. The 
last allocation of the pontit? has been read. How impru- 
dent to have made the Pope praise Austria and the King 
of Naples, who have ever been the sworn foes of Italian 
independence! How much more imprudent still to make 
him say that, of his own accord, he had appealed to the 
pe to reéstalilish him on the throne which he had 

imself abandoned! It was confessing that he wished to 
do to his people what he had declared himself unwilling last 
year to do against the Croats and Austrian oppressors of 

taly. Even the women feel this reasoning ; and now that 
they see the effects of this brutal war of four great powers 
against a small state, their husbands and children killed 
and wounded, you cannot form an idea of the rage of 
these women, of the energetic sentiments that they utter, 
and the fury that animates them against the Pope, the 
cardinals, and the mass of the priesthood. Rome will 


robable fall, and the Pope may again enter the Eternal 
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City, but he will never reign over the hearts of the Ro- 
manus.” 


| p. 27. 


Rome's lips are dumb ; the orphan’s wail, 
The mother’s shriek, thou may’st not hear, 
Above the faithless Frenchman's hail, 
The unsexed shaveling’s cheer ! 


Go, bind on Rome her cast-off weight, 
The double curse of crook and crown, 
Though woman's scorn and manhood’s hate 
From wall and roof flash down. 


Nor heed those blood-stains on the wall 
Not Tiber’s flood can wash away, 
Where in thy stately quirinal 
Thy mangled victims lay. 


Let the world murmur; let its ery 
Of horror and disgust be heard ; 
Truth stands alone ; thy coward lie 
Is backed by lance and sword. 


The cannon of St. Angelo, 
And chanting priest and clanging bell, 
And beat of drum and bugle blow, 
Shall greet thy coming well. 


Let lips of iron and tongues of slaves 
Fit welcome give thee: for her part, 
Rome, frowning o’er her new-made graves, 
Shall curse thee from her heart! 


No wreaths of gay Campagna’s flowers 
Shall childhood in thy pathway fling, 

No garlands from their ravaged bowers 
Shall Terni’s maidens bring. 


But hateful as that tyrant old, 
The mocking witness of his crime, 
In thee shall loathing eyes behold 
The Nero of our time. 


Stand where Rome’s blood was freest shed, 
Mock Heaven with impious thanks, and call 
Its curses on the patriot dead, 
Its blessings on the Gaul ! 


Or sit upon thy throne of lies, 
A poor, mean idol blood-besmeared, 
Whom even its worshippers despise, 
Unhonored, unrevered. 


Yet, Seandal of the World! from thee 
One needful truth mankind shall learn, 
That kings and priests to liberty 
And God are false in turn. 


Earth wearies of them, and the long 
Meek sufferance of the heavens doth fail : 
Woe for weak tyrants, when the strong 
Wake, struggle, and prevail ! 


Not vainly Roman hearts have bled 
To feed the crosier and the crown, 
If, roused thereby, the world shall tread 
The twin-born vampires down! 


J.G. W. 





[VIOLENT PREACHING.] 


‘A uittLe child being at a sermon, and observing 
the minister very vehement in his words and bodily 
gesture, cried out, ‘ Mother, why don’t the people 
let the man out of the box?’ Then I entreat thee 
behave thyself well, in preaching, Jest men say, 
truly, this is Jack in a box.’’— Simple Cobbler’s Boy, 
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Prosrectus.—This work is conducted in the spirit of 
Littell’s Museum of Foreign Literature, (which was favor- 
ably received by the public for twenty years,) but as it is 
twice as large, and appears so often, we not only give 
spirit and freshness to it by many things which were 
excluded by a month’s delay, but while thus extending our 
scope and gathering a greater and more attractive variety, 
are able so to increase the solid and substantial part of 
our literary, historical, and political harvest, as fully to 
satisfy the wants of the American reader. 

The elaborate and stately Essays of the Edinburgh, 
Quarterly, and other Reviews ; and Blackwood’s noble 
criticisms on Poetry, his keen political Commentaries, 
highly wrought Tales, and vivid descriptions of rura) and 
mountain Seenery ; and the contributions to Literature, 
History, and Common Life, by the sagacious Spectator, 
the sparkling Eraminer, the judicious Atheneum, the 
busy and industrious Literary Gazette, the sensible and 
comprehensive Britannia, the sober and respectable Chris- 
tin Observer; these are intermixed with the Military 
and Naval reminiscences of the United Service, and with 
the best articles of the Dublin University, New Monthly, 
Fraser's, Tait’s, Ainsworth’s, Hood’s, and Sporting Mag- 
azines, and of Chambers’ admirable Journal. We do not 
consider it beneath our dignity to borrow wit and wisdom 
from Punch; and, when we think it good enough, make 
ase of the thunder of Tie Times. We shall increase our 
variety by importations from the continent of Europe, and 
from the new ae of the British colonies. < 

The steamship has brought Europe, Asia and Africa, 
into our neighborhood ; and will greatly multiply our con- 
nections, as Merchants, Travellers, and Politicians, with 
all »arts of the world ; so that much more than ever it 


Terms.—The Livine Ace is published every Satur- 
day, by E. Lirrett & Co., corner of Tremont and Brom- 
field sts., Boston; Price 12} cents a number, or six dollars 
a year in advance. Remittances for = ngs will he 
thankfully received and promptly attended to. 3 To 
insure regularity in mailing the work, orders should be 
addressed to the office of publication, as above. 

Clubs, paying a year in advance, will be supplied as 
follows :— 

Four copiesfor . . . . $2000. 
i . . . - $40 00. 
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Complete sets, in twenty volumes, to the end of March, 
1849, er bound, and packed in neat boxes, are 
for sale at forty dollars. 

Any volume may be had separately at two dollars, 
bound, or a dollar and a haif in numbers. 

Any number may be had for 12} cents; and it may 
be worth while for subscribers or purchasers to complete 
any broken volumes they may have, and thus greatly 
enhance their value. 





Binding.—We bind the work in a uniform, strong, and 
good style ; and where customers bring their numbers in 
good order, can generally give them bound volumes in 
exchange without any delay. The price of the binding 
is 50 cents a volume. As they are always bound to one 
oo. there will be no difficulty in matching the future 
volumes. 
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now hecomes every intelligeut American to be informed 
of the condition and changes of foreign countries. And 
this not only because of their nearer connection with our 
selves, but because the nations seem to be hastening, 
through a rapid process of change, to some new state of 
things, which the merely political prophet cannot compute 
or foresee. 

Geographical Discoveries, the progress of Colonization, 
(which is extending over the whole world,) and Voyages 
and Travels, will be favorite matter for our selections; 
and, in generai, we shall systematically and very fully 
acquaint our readers with the great department of Foreiga 
affairs, without entirely neglecting our own. 

While we aspire to make the Living Age desirable to 
all who wish to keep themselves informed of the rapid 
progress of the movement—to Statesmen, Divines, Law- 
yers, and Physicians—to men of business and men of 
eisure—it is still a stronger object to make it attractive 
and useful to their Wives and Children. We believe that 
we can thus do some good in our day and generation ; and 
hope to make the work indispensable in every well-in- 
formed family. We say indispensable, because in this 
day of cheap literature it is not possible to guard against 
the influx of what is bad in taste and vicious in morals, 
in ay | other way than by furnishing a sufficient supply 
of a healthy character. The mental and mora! appeiiw 
must be gratified. 

We hope that, by ‘‘winnowing the wheat from the 
chaff,” by providing abundantly for the imagination, and 
by a large collection of Biography, Voyages and Travels, 

istory, and more solid matter, we may produce a work 
which shall be popular, while at the same time it will 
aspire to raise the standard of public taste. 


Agencies.—We are desirous of making arrangements, 
in all parts of North America, for increasing the circula- 
tion of this work- and for doing this a liberal commission 
will be allowed to gentlemen who will interest themselves 
in the business. And we will gladly correspond on this 
subject with any agent who will send us undoubted refer- 
ences. 





Postage.—When sent with the cover on, the Living 
Age consists of three sheets, and is rated as a pamphlet, 
at 44 cents. But when sent without the cover, it comes 
within the definition of a newspaper given in the law, 
and cannot legally be charged with more than newspaper 
postage, (14 cts.) We add the definition alluded to :— 

A newspaper is ‘‘any printed publication, issued in 
numbers, consisting of not more than two sheets, and 
published at short, stated intervals of not more than one 
month, conveying intelligence of passing events.” 


Monthly parts.—For such as prefer it in that form, the 
Living Age is put up in monthly sory containing four ot 
five weekly numbers. In this shape it shows to great 
advantage in comparison with other works, containing in 
each part double the matter of any of the quarterlies. 
But we recommend the weekly numbers, as fresher and 
fuller of life. Postage on the monthly parts is about 14 
cents. The volumes are published quarterly, each volume 
containing as much matter as a quarterly review gives in 
eighteen months. 





Or all the Periodical Journals devoted to literature and science which abound in Euro 
has A we to me to be the most useful. It contains indeed the ex 


English language, but this by its immense extent and comprehension includes a portraiture of the human mind in 
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the utmost expansion of the present age. 





Wasuinorton, 27 Duc., 1845. 
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